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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 per annum, or $3.50 including 
the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Picture-Premiums, 
concerning which information may be found on page 380. New York 
City and Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.8. 
postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beeciher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, or $3.35, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premium. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT ($3) will be sent together for $5.75, or $6.60, including the 
mounting and free delivery of both Picture Premiums, 





Postage.—The legal rate of postage on the Christian 
Union or Plymouth Pulpit, addressed to regular subscribers, is 20 
cents per annum, or 5 cents per quarter for each, payable in ad- 
vance at the subscribers’s post-office, except for New York City. 
Subscribers who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, taking their 
receipts. Ef any higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the 
local postmaster. 

t#” The postage on copies directed to subscribers in New York 
City has been prepaid by the publishers. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Dratt on New 
York; orelse to remit in a Registered Letter. Every postmaster 
is required by law to register letters when requested, on payment 
of eight cents. Either people are careless, and do not enclose money 
when they say they do, or somebody sometimes steals the money. 
In either case we can not be responsible for the loss. All our adver- 
tisements say, and we here repeat it: ‘‘CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL 
18 AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


Many of the best people in America seem to be 
just now in a mood of depression concerning social and 
political tendencies, and the present management of 
public business. The saying of President Woolsey, re- 
cently quoted by us, concerning the little wisdom with 
which the affairs of the country are conducted, is but 
one example of a form of remark that is upon many 
lips. Yet it is well to remember that every generation 
disparages itself, seeing the littleness of its own great 
men, and only the greatness of the great men who loom 
as colossal figures in the past. Probably the Congress 
now in session, and which is daily smitten with contem- 
porary sneers, isas able and as honest a Congress as 
ever assembled at our seat of' government. Precisely 
the faults which we find with this Congress were found 
at the time with the Congresses of 1774, of 1776, of 1783, 
and of 1789, confessedly among the very best we ever 
had. 
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It is a welcome announcement made by Lee & 
Shepard, the publishers of Charles Sumner’s complete 
works, that his death has caused no suspension of that 
important enterprise; and that the matter for the re- 
maining volumes is already in the hands of the print- 
ers. An affectionate reverence for Mr. Sumner seems 
to be spreading among the people with every day that 
lifts him up out of the spray and mist of partisan feel- 
ing. We all crave whatever scrap of testimony anyone 
can offer concerning him; and the promised publica- 
tion of a life of the great statesman, prepared under 
the sanction of his literary executors, and composed of 
materials left by him in their hands, will besure to 
find a hearty reception. Of course, the final Life of 
Charles Sumner, which shall tell the whole truth, and 
adjust the ultimate estimate of him, will not be written 
by anyone yet born. 

—— = 


We lately quoted some exuberant words bub- 
bling from the healthy and joyous old age of Guizot. 
Very different is the language in which Hans Christian 
Andersen has just written to the editor of Every Sat- 
urday: ‘*‘ Next week, the second of April, I shall com- 
plete, as you know, my sixty-ninth year; when that is 
ended, I shall have fulfilled the word of the Bible and 
lived to the highest point of the years of man, And 
yet, half a year ago, before my sickness, I never knew 
that I had a body, so to speak, nor felt the burden of 
age; Iwasa young man among the young, and now I 
sit slipping away in my little room, while life goes 
rushing on outside.’”’ Sad as these sentences are, they 
are for us not sosad as the recent rumors have been 
concerning this delightful story-teller. It has been 
reported that he was at the point of death. This, we 
may infer from other parts of his letter, is not true. 
He has indeed been very ill; but though his recovery 
is slow and tedious, it is still recovery. 


——— +e —— 


Gerrit Smith, who is enriching the seventy- 
seventh year of bis benignant life with the practical 
expression of noble sympathies that animated his ear- 
liest youth, has lately printed a letter to his friend 
George T. Downing, on the perils which still threaten 
the enjoyment of equal rights in this country. We 
Reed not say that ® isa manly, strong and eloquent 








letter. Its peroration, if we may so call it, gives a 
charming reminiscence of the heroic age of America. 
It refers to Judge Harrington of Vermont, who, ‘* when 
the question of essential and inalienable human rights 
came before him, at once ‘struck hardpan,’ and based 
his decision simply and solely upon the immutable and 
everlasting law of God.” The claimant of a fugitive 
slave impatiently demanded of the Judge, what more 
could be required to substantiate his claim than the 
Bill of Sale then lying before the court. To this the 
sturdy old Vermonter replied in thunder tones, that 
‘“‘one thing more would be required—a Bill of Sale 
from God Almighty!” It need not be mentioned that 
the latter document was never produced. And this is 
the aspiration with which Gerrit Smith closes his let- 
ter: ‘* Would that the brave and sublime spirit which 
made a grand man of Judge Harrington might enter 
into the breasts of all our members of Congress, and so 
make grand men of them also! Then would the Civil 
Rights Bill besafe.” And let all the people say, Amen! 
—- - oe 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson has had ina small way 
an experience somewhat like that of the Bible in a 
large one: its text has been buried pretty nearly out 
of sight under the layers of the commentaries that 
have stratified on its top, while its sense in a good 
many places has been elucidated well nigh into outer 
darkness. At last somebody in London has struck the 
bright idea of publishing the book just as Boswell 
wrote it, with ‘“‘the excrescenses of the editors re- 
moved.’ Oddly enough, an editor has been engaged to 
remove these editorial excrescenses, and he happens 
to be the very worst editor of the lot. His name—it is 
Percy Fitzgerald. However, the plan of such an edition 
isa good one. Boswell’s edition of Boswell is likely to 
be satisfactory so far as it is genuine; just as the one 
commentary on the Bible which is absolutely un- 
rivalled is the Bible itself. 
+-_-—— 

If genius were a possession to be transmitted from 
parents to children, what a prodigy would be the still 
youthful son of Robert and Elizabeth Browning—a 
person who from his childhood has had to stand in the 
glare of the renown shed upon him by his mother's 
impassioned references to him in her poetry. Until 
recently, however, his genius seems to have displayed 
itself chiefly in disdaining the lettered habits which his 
father and mother were addicted to. Seven or eight 
years ago he was diligently preparing for the uni- 
versity by rowing every day in one of the canals of 
London; and on getting to Oxford, he was distin- 
guished, not for any scholarship indeed, but for a gal- 
lant development of the biceps muscle. To some, 
perhaps, it may have seemed like irony upon the ten- 
derest human hopes that the son of two such intel- 
lectual parents should excel only in physical ability. 
But perhaps his zest for athletic exertion has been his 
best guide, and he could not have made a wiser use of 
his earlier years than in laying up a stock of health to 
carry with him into the employments of his maturity. 
It is now reported that for some time past he has been 
devoting himself to painting. He was caught, it is 
said, by Millais in the whirl of London society and per- 
suaded to go to Antwerp and bury himself there in the 
pursuit of his adopted art, in which he has already 
shown a talent full of promise for eminence by- 
and-by. 
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In a recent number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, Fernand Papillon has a striking article on 
the “ Pathology of the Passions,’ in which he brings 
out some fresh evidence to show that all our passions, 
whether good or bad, are contagious. The recognition 
of this principle is at the bottom of that sagacious pre- 
scription of the Catholic Church which encourages the 
worship of the saints. The contemplation of a saintly 
life actually lived in this world procures for us the 
help which comes from the contagion of a good exam- 
ple. An eminent French physician, M. Despine, shows 
from a large number of instances that when a crime is 
perpetrated in dramatic circumstances and the details 
attract general comment, a certain number of similar 
crimes will be committed soon afterwards. From the 
statistics of M. Despine, it becomes certain that the 
newspapers that give sensational publicity to the fact 
of crimes are the conductors of innumerable wretches 
to the galleys, the madhouse, and the morgue. “‘ When 
we disseminate examples of outrage and disorder, we 
niust not be surprised if we find a harvest of crime and 
insanity.” But a difficult question of statesmanship is 
presented the moment a remedy is required for such 
journalistic depravation. The French mind, not em- 
barrassed by any of our Miltonic notions about “the 
liberty of unlicensed printing,” easily constructs a sim- 
ple and logical remedy; but to the American mind 
even the propagation by inflammatory publications 
of such crimes as murder, incest, arson, forgery and 
suicide seems a less evil than the evil of a restricted 
freedom of the press 





UNDER THE SURFACE. 


By Frances RipLtey HAVERGAL. 
'g. 


N the surface, foam and roar, 
Restless heave and passionate dash ; 
Shingle rattle along the shore, 
Gathering boom and thundering crash. 


Under the surface, soft green light, 

A hush of peace and an endless catm, 
Wind and waves feom a choral height 
x Falling sweet as a far-off psalm. 


On the surface, swell and swirl, 
Tossing weed and drifting waif, 
Broken spars that the mad waves whirl, 
Where round wreck-watching rocks they chafe. 


Under the surface, loveliest forms, 
Feathery fronds with crimson curl— 

Treasures too deep for the raid of storms— 
Delicate coral and hidden pearl. 


On the surface, lilies white, 
A painted skiff with a singing crew 
Sky reflections soft and bright, 
Tremulous crimson, gold, and blue. 


Under the surface, life in death, 
Slimy tangle and oozy moans, 
Creeping things with watery breath, 
Blackening roots and whitening bones. 


On the surface, a shining reach, 

A crystal couch for the moonbeam’s rest, 
Starry ripples along the beach, 

Sunset songs from the breezy west. 


Under the surface, glooms and fears, 
Treacherous currents swift and strong, 
Deafening rush in the drowning ears.— 
Have ye rightly read my song? 
—Good Words. 








AUTOGRAPHS. 


HERE are some men so gracious that they 
answer autograph letters. 

What is an autograph-letter, do you ask? Ask 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant, Grant, Sher- 
man, and a hundred others! They are the flies of 
literature. They come up over public men in 
swarms—from the East, from the West, from the 
North, from the South, continuous, innumerable, 
importunate, complimentary. ‘‘Dear sir, I am 
engaged in collecting the signatures of the most 
eminent men of this age,” ete., ete. ‘Dear sir, 
without your autograph I shall not be able to 
complete the list of eloquent,” ete., etc. ‘Dear 
sir, please send me your autograph on the ten 
slips enclosed.” ‘Dear sir, we hold a fair next 
week for the relief of aerolites that have injured 
themselves in falling from the moon, ete., please 
send two dozen autographs on enclosed cards for 
sale,” ete. 

He must be niggardly who will refuse so small a 
boon! But, what if they come by hundreds? 
What if it be an epidemic, breaking out in schools, 
running like measles through whole neighbor- 
hoods? A boy of ten years asks reverently, and 
you cannot resist. Forthwith, from his school 
come ten, twenty letters. Only consider, Vassar 
College has four hundred young women. If you 
once begin, four hundred notes, in lavender, musk, 
mille-fleurs, come flying, like white doves, to your 
ark. 

It is said that Whittier, the gentlest of men, in 
answer to the white-handed throng of Vassar, 
wrote his name thick upon a whole sheet of paper, 
scores upon scores, and sent it as an ultimatum, 
refusing any response further. Ah, patient Qua- 
ker, think not thus to check the descent upon 
thee of these snow flakes. 

Collecting autographs is very well for the col- 
lector. Coins, postage stamps, autographs, etc., 
lead young people toward rational tastes and oc- 
cupation. But, consider, there are between forty 
and fifty million people in America, and quite a 
number more in Europe. Not less than one quar- 
ter of them want autographs. They ask you for 
‘tsentiments,” they beseech you for full letters. If 
you are an author they solicit a manuscript. They 
invent errands, and write upon fictitious businees, 
and ask remarkable questions ;—all devices to ex- 
tract a shy or reluctant autograph. 

There is but one remedy for this alarming 
literary intemperance. It is total abstinence 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


F the Sunday-school Muse was in the habit of 
reading the religious papers, her feelings must 
have been a good deal hurt by the sharp article in this 
journal some four years ago.* For from the quality 
of the inspiration commonly furnished by this too 
active damsel, it is evident enough that she is of the 
tenderest and most gushing nature. Nevertheless 
under her ministrations, composers pour out the melt- 
ing strains that take captive the charmed ears of 
deacons, preachers, and choristers, and to the making 
of this sort of books there is literally no end. The 
musical fledgeling perpetrates his first audible crow in 
the form of a“ newestand best ” collection of Sunday- 
school music; and on every hand he is kept in coun- 
tenance by the all-pervading productions of the 
veterans who have acquired the certainty, reliability, 
and resonance that come oniy by practice. Nor do 
doctors of divinity, musical professors, and preachers 
scorn to swell the certege. Why should they? Did 
not the two most popular writers of this music receive 
five thousand dollars each for a single six months’ 
copyright on their productions? And who shall look 
down on a business capable of yielding ten thousand 


‘dollar incomes? Certainly not the average American. 


In view of the immense multiplication of books of 
Sunday-school music, I do not wonder that now and 
then a protest finds vent. For where shall this thing 
end? Will not the same reasons that promote the 
present large production always prove effectual? Let 
us look into the matter a little. The history of the 
Sunday-school music business opens with the revival 
hymns and tunes by Rey. J. W. Dadman, works so ir- 
regular and faulty in a musical point of view that 
reputable musical authors did not feel like embetying 
them in their books, So anumber of small serials of 
these and similar pieces were published, followed pre- 
sently by Horace Waters’s Sunday-school Bell. This 
work had a number of favorite tunes, among which 
were “The Sunday-school Army,” “Rest for the 
Weary,’ etc. Still the books as a whole were very far 
infericr to our present Sunday-school music. This, 
therefore, is, as we shall hereafter see, a case of gen- 
uine development; a process of differentiation, in 
which a department of church music becomes more 
perfectly adapted to the tastes of a certain large class 
iu the church. In order to understand this more per- 
fectly, let us consider for a moment what music is, and 
especially church music. 

Music, it is now generally admitted, is a language of 
the emotions. We sing because we feel. It needs no 
argument to prove this. The sing-song into which the 
orator unconsciously falls when he reaches a passion- 
ate passage, is itself a proof that the prolonged utter- 
ance and measured cadence are the expression of great 
waves of feeling for which the speaking voice is far 
too cold and uninspired. The essential conditions of 
music, that is, the prolongation of the utterance, and 
the symmetry of the cadences, necessarily limit music 
to the expression of benevolent affection. Anger, 
hate, spite—these are unmusical in their very nature, 
and sounds that really express them have no charm 
for human ears. Music is essentially the language of 
hope, and love, and joy; and it is for this reason that 
music has become in so peculiar a way the fine art of 
the Christian church. 

Much niusic, indeed, is not religious. But it is not 
irreligious. It is simply the expresion of physical joy, 
the gratification of mere animal (though not brutish) 
existence; the graceful titillation of the nerves of 
hearing. The indulgence of such music is no sin; but 
had mus3ie nothing deeper and more spiritual than this 
it would never have established itself as the peculiar 
voice of praise. 

Good composers of church music have sought to 
bring the most precious resources of the musical art to 
the illustration of those glorious hymns of hope and 
love that form the jewels of Christian hymnody. These 
songs are, many of them, of the most elevated senti- 
ment, ecstatic moments of great, true souls, when 


“Heaven came down their souls to greet,” 


when their powers of expression reach a skill well-nigh 
seraphic. Such pieces are not the heritage of children. 
The simple words he may remember; but what can a 
child know of the real meaning of such strains as 
oa “Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

2 “ Nearer, my God, to thee ” ? 
These are the highest flights of mature souls, and can 
children be baptized with such a baptism as this? 

All that is true of the hymns is far more true of the 
music. If the poetry is necessarily too high, too deep, 
too intense, for the simple thoughts and feeble loves 
of the child, what shall we say of the music? The 
child lives ou animal life. He thiuks, loves, plans, to 
be sure; but forall that he is more or less a savage, 
living in the present world full of abounding vitality, 
eating, drinking, growing—a life of physical existence. 
To music he lends a ready ear; but it is always to a 
music adapted to his state. ‘ Uncle Ned,” ‘ Shoo-fly,” 
“Jordan am a hard road to trabel’—anything that 
has a dancing movement to it he likes. But who ever 
knew a child to care for such an air as “* Home, Sweet 
Home,” or * The Last Rose of Summer’? or for such 





* The Sunday-school Muse; Hymns, Religious and Sacrilegious, 





tunes as “ Arlington ’’ and “ Duke Street”? Yet it is 
not because these afe elaborate that the child is in- 
different to them. On the contrary, their simplicity is 
extreme. They do not affect him because they do not 
express affections which he has experienced, or which 
he is capable of discerning in his present state of de- 
velopment. 

The hymn, indeed, he can fix in his memory; and by 
judicious questioning and explanation he may be made 
partly to comprehend it—enough, at least, for it to 
come bac” to him in older life when a moment of con- 
genial expericnce comes. For the child knows the 
words of which the hymn is made, and most of them 
he can use already in the smaller meanings of his 
every-day life. 

But this is not the case with the music. Because the 
music is inner—the language of the feelings—you can- 
not explain it to him. He must feel it. Music must be 
felt or it is not comprehended. You can, indeed, fix 
in his mind the terms of the tune, so that, with painful 
and parrot-like utterance, be can sing it with you; but 
it is years before the melody that to you sounds so 
precious, so full of feeling, is to him more than an 
empty form. 

Now this is one reason why the Sunday-school never 
sang heartily until lately. Another reason is to be 
found in the multiplicity of psalm tunes, which was 
already accomplished before the Sunday-school 
reached the important place in the economy of the 
church it now occupies. These many tunes were as 
like as so many house-flies; and who could remember 
individuals? In addition to the fact that hundreds of 
the tunes in the psalmody books are almost exactly 
alike, I must add that the majority of them were ab- 
solutely devoid of meaning. 

It is to Mr. Bradbury we owe the hearty singing of 
our Sunday-schools. He was a composer gifted with 
wonderful fertility of pleasant, cheerful melody, easy 
to sing and easy to remember—melody so near the 
experiences and vague longings of child-life as to come 
to them with the impressiveness of a gospel. Many 
writers bave trod the path he openéd, but most suc- 
cessfully Messrs. Lowry and Doane. Yet it would be 
unjust not to mention Bliss, Palmer, Root, Murray, 
Phillips, and Main. 

The work of the composer has been supplemented by 
that of the verse writers. Every composer ‘“‘ keeps a 
poet,” and some keep two or three. And what a 
gushing is there, my countrymen! Still, these poet- 
ical wells no longer flow with their primitive vigor. 
They require considerable pumping to keep up the 
supply. The public has had time to taste the article, 
and a critical sentiment is developing itself. The gap 
between the Sunday-school verse and the hymn is 
somewhat narrowed, though still far too wide—much 


wider, indeed, than that between Sunday-school and 


church music. 

The great objection to the over-indulgence of the 
children in “ bright rafters,’”? and such like jingling 
emptiness, is that it takes the place of something bet- 
ter. All this jog-along stuff is very well as an amuse- 
ment; hut when the hour of trial comes, is it on the 
breath of such songs as these that we shall be upborne? 
In that hour these temporal things will pale; physical 
existence loses its charm. But when the body fails 
the soul grows stronger and Christian feeling more in- 
tense. Then is the moment for those deeper strains of 
love and triumph, the truth of which the Church has 
tested for all the ages past. And it is for this hour we 
“mnust lay some foundation in our schools. 

In view, therefore, of the absolute impossibility of 
interesting children in music exclusively that is really 
adult in its essential nature, 1 cannot see that it would 
be well to banish the current music entirely. It must 
suffice to carefully scrutinize it, and sing chiefly the 
best and most significant. It is much to be thankful 
for that the children love to sing. It remains for us 
to guide this love into the best channels in which it 
will permit itself to flow; and, although there is no 
reason to believe that children will ever find their 
chief delight in the music that older and more culti- 
vated folks best enjoy, we must not overlook the influ- 
ence of education in the development of a better taste; 
and we may lawfully deplore the fact that so many 
adults have no deeper, no more intense, Christian feel- 
ings than they can pour out in these rub-a-dub-dub 
strains, primarily designed for little children. 








Ten of us boys and girls go out over the hill, 
and come back with twenty quarts of huckleberries. 
We make our hasty ablutions at the well, wipe on a 
coarse towel, comb back our hair, and gather round a 
table where is a pan of milk and great loaves of bread 
and our berries washed and ice-cold. We crumb the 
bread, and mix the berries, and pour the milk, and put 
great spoonfuls of the mixture into our mouths, and 
are very healthy and very happy. . 

I do not know that this life has on the whole any 
higher happiness than huckleberries and milk, eaten 
with the right sort of boys and girls. 

Pass on a few years, and somewhere, in a long, high, 
pillared, gilded, and frescoed saloon, sit ten or fifteen 
men, late at night, eating and drinking, laughing and 
talking and enjoying themselves prodigiously; but 
laying up in store for themselves head-aches to-mor- 
row and uncertain appetites for weeks to come. 

With one consent we say that these men are glutton- 
ous and bibulous. They are having a good time; they 
are enjoying each other’s company; but their supper 





costs too much; their appetites are too much stimu- 
lated; the wines are too flavorous; the various dishes 
are too highly seasoned. 

Somewhere betw these ten boys and girls rejoic- 
ing over huckleberries and miik, and those ten city 
lawyers and business men rejoicing over a Delmonico 
supper, is a line at which the virtue of eating and 
drinking and giving thanks lapsed into the vice of in- 
temperance—eating and drinking in excess. They 
who keep on one side the line are temperate and 
virtuous. Those who pass to the other side are intem- 
perate and vicious.—Thomas K. Beecher. 














SERING FLOWERS. 
By AuGUSTUS WATTERS. 


H! dainty baby foresters, 
That hide in silent nooks, 

That linger by the cow-paths, 

And peep into the brooks; 
To me you are the warders 

Of the realm of Long Ago, 
At whose soft beck unnumbered forms 

Like shadows come and go. 


By mossy rocks and nodding ferns 
You lift your timid eyes, 

And by the wounded maple-trees 
In smiling groups arise. 

No more the shrieking winter winds 
Affright the naked woods, 

But all the scented aisles are gay 
With Flora’s dappled hoods. 


Though years have sped since first for me 
You made the meadows bright, 
And many a sunset-tinted dream 
Has faded into night, 
Still do I hail with boyish love 
The violets’ sweet perfume— 
Still joy to see the crocus burst 
Like Lazarus from the tomb. 


I thrill to see the buds again 
Upon the apple-tree, 

Where every branch is eloquent 
Of glories yet to be; 

Where soon the wingéd Argonauts, 
From lands beyond the main, 

Will sing their merry love-songs, 
And build their homes again. 


I trace the tints of deathless Hope, 
Sweet flowers, in all your beauty ; 

You come as meck interpreters 
Of man’s exalted duty. 

You whisper of a dawning heaven 
Beneath us as above, 

When earth shall melt with poetry, 
And man be full of love. 








DEAD WORKS. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


INALITIES are an impertinence in a grow- 
ing world, and the man who thinks his own work 
final does but make himself appear ridiculous. Other 
men have labored and we enter into their labors, and 
others still will enter into ours. Many wastes of error 
must be traversed before the truth is reached. Honor 
to those who have traversed them courageously, abid- 
ing in their wild and lonely places in all singleness of 
heart. They die, not having received the promise. 
But they are saved by hope. Their faith is counted 
unto them for righteousness. 

Let us not, then, allow ourselves to be made sorrow- 
ful, save as to some extent we must be by all past 
things, by the ‘‘ dead works”’ of literature and art and 
skill that once were full of palpitating life. They were 
so to some purpose. The growing world has taken up 
their life into itself. They have been assimilated. 
They have passed into the tissue of the race. They 
have become bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

But there are dead works that may well make us 
sorrowful. They are those that never were alive, And 
in order to see these we bave no need to go into old 
libraries, or famous galleries, or among the ruined 
temples, shrines, and palaces of other days. We have 
no need to go far back in time or far away in space. 
Happy are we if it is even necessary for us to cross our 
own thresholds in order to discover them. Works 
without heart in them—these are the real dead works, 
the works that never have been alive. And such dead 
works are never far to seek. They can be found wher- 
ever men and women can be found. On the lowest 
planes of physical toil one cannot help seeing the dif- 
ference between one workman and another. And then 
this difference reaches up into the highest walks of in- 
tellectual activity ; and wherever we discover it, what 
a mighty difference it is. We see it in our servants 
and the men who do our chores, in the trades people 
with whom we deal, in the ministers to whom we 
listen, and in the words of every novelist or poet who 
is put into our hands. There are men who do hard 
work ten or twelve hours a day, and without a week’s 
vacation in the year, and they ask no odds of any one. 
Their hearts are in their work and they rejoice in it. 
They sing and whistle at their toil, and it does one 
good to get near such people, stand they at lathe or 
forge, work they in field or factory, be their work ever 
so disagreeable to all outward seeming. All pity is 
wasted on such men, work they ever so hard. They 
can imagine nothing more nearly to their mind. 
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But on the other hand there are men all of whose 
works are dead works. They take no joy in them. 
They worry through them in some poor mechanical 
way. Ifthe work is naturally mechanical, it may not 
suffer; but the most mechanical employment ought to 
have a heart behind the hands. For making a wooden 
table or an epic poem give us the man whose heart 
goes to a merry tune. His work will inevitably be 
more efficient. It will have sunlight in it and fresh air. 
The work that lives, and lives to cheer and bless, has 
gladness foritsinspiration. Such work is always beau- 
tiful. Its opposite is a sad sight to look upon. We see 
men of business whose business is much more to them 
than a means of making money. They never envy 
those who have nothing todo. A life of idleness has 
for them no charms. If fair winds favor them, it is 
well and good. If not, if adverse winds prevail, if 
storms arise, if breakers roar ahead, they rise to the 
height of the occasion. They “put on victory as a 
robe.’’ But there are men of business whose relation 
to their business is purely mercenary. They have no 
heart in it. They endure it for the sake of its results. 
To come in contact with such men is fearfully depress- 
ing. They cast a shadow wherever they go, a shadow 
that has in it no power of healing. 

There are dead works of the home as well as of the 
market place, dead works of housekeeping, dead 
works of rearing children. We have all seen them; 
Women going about their daily work with about as 
much enthusiasm as has “a galley-slave at night 
scourged to his dungeon’; women whose children are 
a@ burden, not a blessing, an occasion for perpetual 
anxiety, not for perennial joy. And side by side with 
these we have seen others of a different mould, women 
whose days are all thanksgiving days, who believe in 
Women’s rights, suffrage and all, and mean to have 
them, but who ask no exemption from their round of 
ordinary care, and only ask to do the work they are 
now doing, with a larger outlook and with higher 
aims. Such women step as if to martial music on 
their toilsome way. Their cares seem joys to them; 
their children—no better than other people’s—a per- 
petual income of strength and peace; an outset in no 
wise. They make all ordinary definitions of the word 
Home seem incomplete and trivial, they make the 
thing so wonderful in its significance. 

But what good is there in this distinguishing be- 
tween dead and living works, unless the power to 
make alive or dead is given in some measure to every 
one of us, unless we can do something to put heart 
into our own works and into other people’s? Truly, 
not much, and yet some good may come from noticing 
that these are not entirely under individual control. 
There arv differences of temperament which we must 
accept as ultimate facts. Iteis as easy for some people 
to work as it is for other people to be idle. And there 
are other differences of temperament quite as positive 
as this. Of course the true man is the one who fights 
against his natural tendency when it is not enlisted on 
the side of good, but the difficulty still remains that 
many have to fight in this way, while others are born 
in the moment of victory; the fighting is all over when 
they arrive upon the field. And so the first lesson to 
be drawn is one of charity, that we do not judge men 
as if virtue were equally accessible to all, seeing that 
some find it close at hand and others shall hardly find 
it, though they seek for it earnestly and with tears. 

But though temperament is oftentimes tyrannical, 
an immense province is within the bounds of indi- 
vidual control. For one thing, a great many dead 
works are to be accounted for by lack of health. 
Without health how shall a man put heart into any- 
thing he says or does? “ But health, as well as tem- 
perament, is something for which we are only partly 
responsible.”” Yes, but we are partly, and, in so far as 
we are, our work should be alive to the full extent 
that health can make it so. Without becoming a 
morbid vivisectionist of his own body, a man can so 
obey some of the most obvious laws of health as to 
lay hold of a corresponding advantage of immense 
value. Ill health is at the bottom of an immense 
amount of half-heartedness, and ill health is very 
often the result of knowingly and willfully breaking 
the divine commandments. To get health is to get 
heart and to make mechanical activity, dead works, a 
much remoter possibility. 

Another fertile source of dead works is misdirected 
energy. Men cannot put their hearts into one thing 
because they are already in another, in which, if they 
could work, their work would throb with life. And 
here the first word is, ‘‘If you can do so, make your 
calling and election sure.’’ Choose deliberately the 
position for which you are best fitted by your natural 
abilities, and be very faithful to these, and no dead 
works will cumber you. But if the choice has been 
made and not well made? Is a man doomed to go on 
forever doing heartless work? Notif he can see that 
mdependence and domestic love are better even than 
to be exactly in the place for which we are designed 
by natural aptitude. Let a man once see how good a 
thing it is to stand on his own feet, asking no favors 
of any one, still better, let him see that we are here 
for love’s sake more than for any special task, and 
that nothing can cheat us out of this, and the most 
uncongenial work shall be no longer dead. It shall be 
caught up and transfigured. Let a man see these 
things and if he will he shall put more heart into a 
business for which he has no liking and no aptitude 


‘than without this insight he could put into the most 


congenial cccupation. 





There is nothing else which has so much life in it as 
love. For the husband and wife who love each other 
with pure passion and all reverence, dead works are 
quite impossible. But there must be thoughtfulness 
in the love that is equal to the wear and tear of such a 
busy work-day world as this. All the chivalry, all the 
desire to please, all the delicate attentions must not 
end with courtship or the honeymoon. Many aman 
or woman goes famishing for years because of little 
kindnesses undone that once were plentiful enough. 
Many who now, after a few years of marriage, 
find themselves uncongenial, would never make this 
terrible discovery if both or even one should exercise 
a hundredth part of the considerate tenderness that 
lit up the days before marriage with such pure radi- 
ance. I find this gospel grandly preached in a little 
poem by Helen Hunt, than which, to my thinking, she 
has never written a sweeter. 


“ Darling,” he said, “I never meant 
To hurt you;” and his eyes were wet, 
**T would not hurt you for the world; 
Am I to blame if I forget ?” 


“ Forgive my selfish tears !’’ she cried; 
“ Forgive! I knew that it was not 
Because you meant to hurt me, sweet, 

I knew it was that you forgot.” 


But all the same, deep in her heart, 
Rankles this thought and rankles yet: 
Where love is at its best, one loves 
8o much that he cannot forget. 











CURRENT MATTERS IN ROME. 
By THE Rev. GEorGE L. WALKER. 


HE Italians have a proverb: ‘‘He that has 

seen Rome has lost his faith.’”” And doubtless 
from Luther’s time, downward, that has been the 
effect on multitudes of a sight of this city, where such 
a tax is put upon one’s believing capacities at every 
turn. To be gravely told—as you are told by some 
sober-faced ecclesiastic—* This altar contains the heads 
of Peter and Paul;”’ “This dent in the rock was made 
by Peter’s face when he leaned against it;” “ Here is 
the hole in which his cross stood ;” ‘‘ These are five 
boards from the manger at Bethlehem ;” “This pict- 
ure was painted by St. Luke,’’—certainly requires a 
considerable power of faith, especially when such are 
only specimens of hundreds of equally remarkable 
wonders. Add to these the hollow mummeries of an 
obviously routine ceremonial, often performed by fat, 
stupid, snuffy priests; and recall but a little of the 
dark history of the papistic rule in this horrid-memo- 
ried old city, and it is no wonder if people sometimes 
“lose their faith” in coming to Rome. 

Nevertheless, itis not alwaysso. Things sometimes 
work by contraries. Rome has always been a place 
for convert-making. It is so still. Every once in a 
few years a special effort at proselyting strangers is 
made. This has been a wiuter of peculiar activity in 
this direction. And, as in times past, signal success 
has attended their attempts, so now it is rumored that 
among English and American visitants here, several 
have been made to see the error of their schismatic 
ways, and have reconciled themselves to the church. 

The most manifest scene in this proselyting enter- 
prise was marked by the advent and sermons of the 
Rev. Father Capel. The campaign was directed mainly 
in behalf of English-speaking errorists; and an adroit 
English ecclesiastic was appropriately its conductor. 
The agent was well selected. Interest was aroused 
beforehand by the announcement of the preacher’s 
name. For not only had Father Capel the reputation 
of being a handsome, eloquent preacher, who had 
been the instrument of the conversion of the Marquis 
of Bute, but fiction had lent to his character a pecu- 
liar glamor and charm. Readers of ‘Lothair” all 
know that the subtle ‘Monsignor,’ whose arts in 
winning over the hero of that fascinating romance 
Disraeli so skillfully portrays, was, with scarce an at- 
tempt at concealment, the accomplished Monsignor 
Capel. So that when the Monsignor commenced his 
sermons expectation was a tip-toe. All the impres- 
sionable, novel-reading young ladies especially, of 
whom, at this season, there are multitudes in Rome, 
flocked like doves to the place where the claims of the 
church were to be set forth by the handsome ecclesias- 
tic. It was really pleasurable to be surrounded, as the 
writer was, by so much beauty and youth, in listen- 
ing toa matter so grave as this. It was not without 
its interest, too, to hear the whispered comments which 
passed at pauses of the service, from one fair lip to 
another: “ Frightfully fascinating, isn’t he?’ “They 
say he has converted more than seventeen-hundred 
English church people to Rome,”’ etc., etc. 

The sermons were four in number. They were pleas- 
antly delivered with much ostentation of fairness, and 
show of logic. The handsome pleader evidently knew 
the value of an appearance of solid argument, even if 
only an appearance. Perhaps he was aware that the 
mass of people don’t know the difference. Certainly 
he knew, too, the worth of a graceful manner, and an 
occasional touch of dramatic eloquence. But a hard- 
headed Protestant, (past the impressionable stage of 
most readers of ‘‘Lothair’’), hearing these sermons 
would be tempted to say: “If that is the best an 
adroit advocate of Catholicism can offer, the argument 
is a very feeble one.” 

But unfortunately all Protestants are not “hard- 





headed” at any stage of life.. Some never get tobe, 
however gray. And so it is uot surprising to know that 
the frightfully fascinating padre had his reward. It 
came quite directly to me that he said, a few days ego, 
that he had “‘seven Protestantinquirers under instruc- 
tion.’”” Iwasa little curious to know the sex and the 
age, but did not ascertain. I have good reason, how- 
ever, tosuppose that when the trophies of this winter’s 
campaign are counted up, two ladies of New England 
residence, temporarily sojourning here, will be found 
among the number of those who have experienced 
what Father Capel calls “‘the great grace of being in 
Rome.” 

These Capel-sermons have been deemed of importance 
enough to call forth two sets of replies: One, from 
Father Gavazzi, was merked by the characteristic 
rough sense and explosive manner of this old militant 
leader of Italian Protestantism. The other, abler and 
more scholarly, is now in progress at the American 
Chapel. The preacher, Rev. Mr. Piggott, isa Wesleyan 
Englishman, and is for several consecutive Sundays 
engaged in a very vigorous argument upon the ques- 
tions suggested by Capel’s specious addresses. 

But the trouble about all such rejoinders, however 
able, is, they don’t move in the same plane with 
that to which they reply; and consequently don’t hit 
the persons who need them most. The. Roman error 
propagates mainly in the region of sentiment. It is 
largely a matter of emotion and enthusiasm. To re- 
fute it by argument is much like usinga Krupp cannon 
against a fog. The dear souls who are mainly in dan- 
ger from the arts of Capel and Rome are as innocent 
of consecutiveness as they are of their mother’s apple- 
eating in Eden. It is only by the force of a counter- 
working enthusiasm, such as Protestantism can 
employ, but such as she is woefully unused to enlisting 
on her side, that the seductions which Rome offers to 
many can be resisted. 

Doubtless on the whole the Papistic influence is dy- 
ing. Butit dies hard. It reasserts its power on many 
a field. It wins its converts yet; and it wins them 
even from American Protestants, and on this soil 
teeming with shams and lies. It struggles with impe- 
rial power in Germany; it plans far-reaching schemes 
in America; it repeats its hoary tricks and juggleries 
here where a thousand years have witnessed them ex- 
ploded and retxploded in Rome. Substantially un- 
changed in essence and in aim, iteverywhere tyrannizes 
over men’s subjected wills and consciences just as far 
as it dares. 

Rome, April, 1874. 








COLD CHARITY. 
By Mrs. ABBy SAGE RICHARDSON. 


N Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal—one of the 
noblest of all the multitude of modern poems that 
the old legends of the ‘“* Round Table” have inspired— 
his hero, riding forth in the flush of youth and highest 
prosperity, meets a leprous beggar at his gates, to whom 
he scornfully tosses an alms. Hungry aud forlorn as 
he is, the poor wretch will not stoop to pick up the 
gold so carelessly thrown at him—he will take nothing 
that does not come from the heart of the man, as well 
as from his palm. Years after, Sir Launfal,.old and 
infirm, weary with his long search after the Holy 
Grail, comes creeping back to the shelter of his castle 
walls, now gay with Christmas revelry under the rule 
of anew lord. He finds the same leper crouching by 
the gate, still asking alms for ‘“Christ’s sweet sake.”’ 
Sitting beside him, in the winter’s chill, with a pity 
born of his own suffering, Sir Launfal breaks his crust 
and shares it with the beggar. In a trice the loathe- 
some rags fall off, and the transfigured Christ stands 
beside him, while in the ear of the wondering knight 
the vision murmurs: 


“ Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


A few months ago an American, interested. in the 
working of various charitable institutions at home, 
was journeying in England. He visited a great Orphan 
Asylum near London. The building wassuperb, one of 
those national monuments of architecture that excite 
admiration in the beholder. The massive entrance 
was as grand as the entrance to a palace. But within, 
the first breath struck a chill to his heart. The walls 
were lofty; the stone and wood of halls and staircases 
were shining and spotless; the great dining-hali, with 
long rows of wooden tables scrubbed to the perfection 
of neatness; the large bare dormitories were equally 
clean. But all the adornment was on the outside of 
the building. Within there was not asign of bright- 
ness or color, not even a sense of comfortable warmth. 
The whole atmosphere was severe, chilling, rigorous. 
At supper the “family” of orphans was marched into 
the dining-room in military order, the tallest first. 
down to the little ones too young to know what 
mothers meant. They were all in uniform, with close- 
cropped hair, and dull eyes, in which the light of 
childhood seemed to have gone out, They stood 
around the tables; a hasty grace was said; a tin cup of 
water and a slice of bread was dealt to each, and the 
meal eaten standing and in silence. If orphanage had 
meant crime, and each motherless and fatherless child 
had been imprisoned there to suffer its penalty, the 
effect could not have been more severe and unre- 
lenting. 

Returning to America, the same warm-hearted gen- 
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tleman visited an Orphans’ Home in a flourishing city 
in Massachusetts. It was not a very large institution 
—not a State charity—but kept alive by the generosity 
of afew citizens. The house wasa roomy mansion of 
wood. The grounds about it—though it was now 
winter—were suggestive of summer beauty, and the 
sound of children’s happy voices at play there struck 
the visitor’s ear as he entered. The interior looked 
like any other home, with cheap but bright carpets, 
homely furniture, pictures on the walls, and an at- 
mosphere of warmth and comfort as cheering as sun- 
shine. The dining-room had its long tables covered 
with coarse but white table-cloths, and round them 
were ranged the children’s seats, even to the high 
chairs in which the babies sat. The sleeping-rooms 
were generally small—there were six cots in the 
largest—and round many of the cots were hung up 
bright prints and such little adornments as its occu- 
pant had been able to collect. 

In the school-room a kindly teacher, looking some- 
what thin and worn—as teachers are apt to look—pre- 
sided over the children. Two of the girls were learning 
to play the piano, and played a duet, with evident 
pride in their skill. Another—a deformed little crea- 
ture, who wore her long hair floating over her shoul- 
ders to conceal the crooked spine—sang a little hymn 
in a voice like one of God’s own angels. There was no 
uniformity of dress, but the children wore a variety of 
colors; and one mite of a boy, with carefully curled 
ringlets, clad in a new blue suit, very lavish in point of 
bright buttons, was anxious to attract the attention of 
the visitors to his attire. 

In the evening the children played games, and were 
in all respects as happy, and disorderly, and sometimes 
as quarrelsome, as a natural family of brothers and 
sisters. The good matron, who had been a mother in 
the house for twenty-five years, kept trace of most of 
the children who had gone from her care, and related 
how many young women grown up and married, and 
young men in trades or business, came back to visit 
the ‘‘home,”’ and blessed all their lives the good for- 
tune that took them, little desolate creatures, from the 
streets and slums and gave them such a home. 

These are two phases of charity. The paupers of 
Great Britain fly from the institutions provided for 
them as if they were penitentiaries. The story of old 
Betty Higden fighting off the wolf from her door inch 
by inch, and finally running away to die in the fields 
in her great horror of the alms-house, is no myth of 
Dickens’ fancy. The chill and rigor of the institutions 
for his relief drive the English pauper to the more 
genial wretchedness of beggary. He prefers to take 
his chances in the liberal sunshine rather than to 
shiver inside great walls that seem like prisons. 

Let us not be blind to the fact that there is great 
danger, in the growth of a country like ours and the 
increase of organized philanthropy among us, that 
charity will lose that geniality and warmth that only 
an infusion of real human sympathy can give. We 
recognize the fact that too lavish charity will lead to 
an increase of pauperism, and deprecate the custom of 
indiscriminate alms-giving. But there is one form of 
charity that can never be at fault—it is the wise benev- 
olence that rescues neglected and homeless children 
from the streets, and, placing them in a home, edu- 
cates them against vice, and rears good citizens for a 
State wholly dependent on the character of its citizens 
for wise legislation and security against crime. Left 
to the streets and to beggary, they must inevitably be- 
come a curse and a terror in our social system. Thus, 
for its own protection, a wise Republic should carefully 
foster and nurture its unfortunate little ones. 

And in carrying out such philanthropic schemes, 
fraught as much with blessing to them that give as to 
them that take, let us never lose sight of the truth 
that, in national as well as individual charity, the gift 
is bare into which something of sympathy does not 
enter, and that the cold charity which shows its osten- 
tation in cheerless piles of architecture is not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Him who first defined true 
alms-giving. 











JOHN STUART MILL AND BLAISE 
PASCAL. 


By Pror. GrorGeE P. FIsHER. 


Ms gives among the reasons for writing his 
own biography, the “unusual and remark- 
able” sort of education which he received. It was 
extraordinary in many respects, especially in the num- 
ber and variety of the branches which he was com- 
pelled to study in his early years, and consequently in 
the precocious attainments which he made in boyhood. 
In one particular, however, the method of his training 
was not without example. His education was con- 
ducted exclusively by his father. The same thing was 
true of another and an illustrious man, one whose 
name is alike brilliant in the records of science, litera- 
ture, and religion: Blaise Pascal. The conjunction of 
Mill and Pascal is rather odd; their similitude is limit- 
ed to the method of their early training; and yet it 
may be instructive to look at them together. Mill’s 
father was an acute man, and a lover of knowledge; 
but he was a hard-headed Scotchman, with no re- 
spect for authority (except his own); a man from 
whose mind whatever religious sentiment had ever 
existed had early evaporated. He had even come to 
consider religion a baneful thing. Pascal's father was, 


a devout Christian, and holding that the things of faith 
are not to be measured and tested by the scientific un- 
derstanding. How much of the peculiarity of the son, 
in either case, was due to the temper of the parent? 
If Etienne Pascal had been as stubborn an unbeliever 
as James Mill, and James Mill as reverent a believer as 
Etienne Pascal, to what extent would the sons have 
exchanged parts? Once is led to raise this question by 
noticing how, in Mill’s education, everything is profess- 
edly directed to the production of an ‘independent 
thinker.’’ The manufacture of a “thinker” is the real 
subject of the first part of Mill’s autobiography. Yet 
how impossible to divestthe mind of the prepossessions, 
positive and negative, which are instilled into it by 
long subjection to such a training, and by years of 
deferential intercourse such as this man had with his 
father! Asif the intellect could be kept apart, unin- 
fluenced by the other parts of human nature! Sup- 
pose that the domestic and social affections could be 
utterly obliterated from the soul; how narrow and 
disordered must inevitably be the operation of the in- 
tellect! The soul isa unit; disorder and unsoundness 
in one function affect every other. 

Mill says nothing of his mother. She seems to have 
been nothing to him. The mother of Pascal died when 
he was three years old. Each was left exclusively to 
his father’s nurture. But if the fathers were unlike 
in their mental character, the sons were not less so. 
Mill was unquestionably endowed with uncommon 
talents. It may be said with truth, however, that he 
had not a ray of genius. If he had been naturally 
possessed of a spark of genius, it would not improba- 
bly have been extinguished in the process of education 
through which his father put him, in which the an- 
alytical and reasoning powers were prematurely and 
excessively developed. But he had no genius. He was 
a@ prosaic, rather plodding mind. He describes the 
method by which he sought to inspire himself with a 
relish for poetry. He went to work very much as he 
went to work—or his father for him—to make himself 
‘“‘a thinker.’’ Blaise Pascal, on the contrary, was a 
man of genius. In power of original thought, in rapid 
insight, in the penetration or divination that belongs 
to a discoverer, he has been equaled by few among 
the sons of men. His sister, Madame Périer, states 
that one of the maxims of his father, in educating 
him, was not to give him, at any time, any task beyond 
his capacity, or any instruction which he could not 
comprehend. The father taught him orally the prin- 
ciples of general grammar before he set him to the 
study of the languages. He kept him from mathemat- 
ics until he should be well grounded in Latin and 
Greek. But young Pascal could not be thus restrict- 
ed. When he was twelve years old, his father found 
the floor of the hall, where the boy was accustomed to 
play, covered with chalk diagrams of geometrical fig- 
ures. He ascertained to hisamazement that his boy, 
without instruction from any quarter, by his own un- 
assisted powers, had thought out the axioms, theorems, 
and demonstrations of Euclid as far as the thirty- 
second proposition. The child did not even know the 
names of the various figures. This almost unparallel- 
ed achievement was followed up afterwards by other 
discoveries in physics and the natural sciences, such as 
leave no room for doubting that in this whole depart- 
ment of physical investigation he might have stood 
with Leibnitz and Newton. Mill’s theory of the em- 
pirical origin of mathematical axioms does not appear 
congenial with a fact like this fresh invention of 
geometry by the boy, Pascal. The Spencerites and 
the latest school of Empirists would escape the diffi- 
culty by flying back to remote ancestors, and ascribing 
to them that process of experience which Mill put in 
the infancy and childhood of each individual. The 
modified phase of materialism has the advantage of 
retreating to a place—a terra incognita—where it can- 
not be so easily pursued. 

In philosophy and the moral sciences Pascal’s genius 
was equally eminent. The “Provincial Letters” are 
not more felicitous in style than they are subtle in dis- 
crimination, and keen in the exposure of ethical falla- 
cies. The ‘Penseés” are a mine of profound sugges- 
tion, where every sentence is a nugget of gold. The 
sparkle of paradox, the quick turn of antithesis, which 
are so attractive to the French mind, are there; but, in 
this case, they are a vehicle for conveying the deepest 
reflection. 

Mill was an Atheist, or a half-believing Deist. He 
proceeds, in his empirical way, to examine the world. 
There is a vast amount of evil and misery; weigh it in 
one scale, and put the good in the opposite. There is 
too much of the former element to admit of infinite 
attributes in a Creator. There is much to favor a 
Manichezan notion of opposite, contending principles. 
Then religion has done a vast amount of harm in the 
world. It has brought terrors, wars, persecutions, 
massacres. It might be better for religion to be abol- 
ished. It is a wonder that such “ philosophers” do not 
speculate, in the same way, on love and the family 
institution, on human government, on everytbing, in 
short, which has deep roots in human nature and, for 
this reason, is liable to call out the strongest passions. 
There would be no great exaggeration in saying that 
Mill’s theories in philosophy—and, for that matter—in 

Political Economy, are taken from Hume. Mill pre- 
tended to be little more than the interpreter of others. 
His personal contributions to knowledge are small. 
He strives to eliminate “by hook or by crook” the a 
priori elements of knowledge. He ignores the natural 


path is thus made easy to the barren desert where this 
meager philosophy always conducts its votaries. 
There never was a man more alive to the difficulties 
of religion than Pascal. One main point of his system 
is that the bare understanding, left to itself, lands in 
Pyrrhonism, in helpless doubt and confusion. Re- 
ligion is not a matter of scientific demonstration. 
The intellect is not the fountain or the seat of faith. 
God cannot be found at the end of a syllogism, or as 
the result of a process of ciphering. But there is far 
more in man than sense-perception and the power of 
ratiocination. Man is soul and spirit as well as mind. 
The heart is made to seek, to demand, to assert real- 
ities appropriate to itself. It requires food, and 
starves without it, as really as the body exacts its 
proper nutriment. Conscience testifies to a moral 
government, a God of justice, a reward and a penalty, 
as clearly—even more clearly—than the senses estab- 
lish the existence of the visible world without us. 
As Pascal discerned the a priori sense of earthly 
knowledge and of scientific truth in the intuitions of 
the intellect, so he perceived that faith, moral and 
religious convictions rest upon an analogous founda- 
tion which is laid in our spiritual nature. This is not 
mysticism. It is not to refer religious belief to a 
merely subjective feeling. These cravings of the soul, 
necessities of feeling, dictates of conscience, have a 
catholic quality. They are indigenous to the human 
soul. They belong to man everywhere, so far as his 
nature is unperverted. You might as well call conju- 
gal, filial or parental love ‘‘mystical’’ and ‘subjec- 
tive,” as to stigmatize religion by such derogatory 
epithets. 

Let it not be supposed that Pascal shut out the 
understanding from all concern with religious faith. 
The understanding may find difficulties in religion, 
but they are not so great as those which spring up in 
the path of one who rejects religious truth. For ex- 
ample, the fact of sin and of its dominion in the wills 
of men, is, in some respects, mysterious. It is attended 
with perplexities. It raises problems at present insol- 
uble. Yet, as Coleridge has also said, it is the mys- 
tery that makes other things clear. Deny this fact of 
sin, and far graver perplexities at once emerge. The 
understanding gains nothing by casting away truth 
for the reason that it presents faces which are in- 
scrutable. 

The real question just now with infidelity is, whether 
man hasasoul. Are reason and conscience realities? 
Is man anything more than a bundle of sensations? 
Attention may be diverted to side issues and subor- 
dinate controversies; but the radical point is the one 
just stated. If what we call the mind is nothing but a 
receptacle of impressions from without, or if it be 
only grayish matter, or matter of some other color, tn 
the brain, religion goes overboard, and with it morals, 
righteousness, heroism, and everything else that gives 
soundness and value to life. 








“SPERMACETI FOR AN INWARD 
BRUISE.” 
By Mrs. EpDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


“ HERE'S a lady to see you, Mrs. Fearing.” 
“Oh! who is it, Jane? I can see no one to- 
day.” 

“She didn’t give her name, ma’am; but I think it’s 
the young lady as comes to go to the hospital with you 
and the almshouse and the likes o’ that, ma’am.” 

“It is Miss Faithful, then; I must see her, I suppose. 
Say I will be down soon.”’ 

Mrs. Fearing rose wearily from her bed, stood before 
the glass with contempt, yes, loathing, for the pained, 
tear-stained face which confronted her, and would 
have recalled her maid had courtesy allowed. 

An ailing body had combined with various untoward 
circumstances from without to hold her fast by the 
waters of Marah for several days, and to her failing 
heart, and flesh, and overstrained nerves nothing 
could have seemed more desperately inopportune than 
a call even from a cherished friend. But there was no 
retreating, and thanks to eau de cologne and a little 
reserve resolution, Mrs. Fearing was soon able to 
appear in the parlor with what she flattered herself 
was an aspect of creditable calm, if not imperturbable 
stoicism. But, alas, for her! however it happened, 
whether the loving smile of a friend was too strongly 
tonic after long desuetude who" can say—after a few 
words of ordinary greeting, sho suddenly found the 
tears rolling down in their old channels, as much to 
her own amazement as that of her visitor, and could 
only falter out: 

“This is too ridiculous; you haven’t the slightest 
idea what a strong-minded, self-mastered woman [ 
myself am; but the truth is I have been sick in body, 
and abjectly hungry for sympathy, which nobody had 
to spare, or knew that I wanted, and altogether cross 
and hopeless, and self-disgusted, and not very well 
myself for several days, and ought to have spared you 
this infliction, and sent you away in peace. But I 
didn’t, and here Iam a spectacle to men and angels, 
whom you can’t begin to despise as she despises her- 
self.’ 

‘“*My dear Mrs. Fearing, I want to tell you a little 
story.” 

“Tell on, dear child, while I retire to the privacy of 
my pocket-handkerchief and shake myself.” 








also, an able man, a mathematician and a scholar, but 


voice of conscience, and the religious sentiment. His 


“No, you are not to shake yourself; that is precisely 
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the point of my story, which isn’t a story at all, only 
a fact. 

“Once upon a time ] was a chronic invalid; you 
wouldn't think it, but it is true, and my spirits caught 
somuch of the infection that I came to watch its symp- 
toms with special sharpness, and finally spent all my 
time, and the little energy left me in quarreling with 
myself, and trying to reason my rebellious nature into 
what I could consider a Christian frame. The more I 
quarreled the greater occasion for quarrel appeared, 
and all my reasonings resulted in intense self-despite. 

“One day a thought struck me; this was it: You, 
Theodora Faithful, are sick, now aren’t you? You 
have no manner of doubt that your body is diseased? 
Very well; now, Theodora, just hold fast that idea 
until I give you another to put with it. Suppose you 
were well yourself, but had under your care a child, 
who was in the same plight from which you now suf- 
fer, how would you treat her? Would you say, when 
she winced, and writbed, and grumbled: ‘Now, Jane 
Smith, you miserable, wicked, ungrateful creature! 
why don’t you laugh, and dance, and shout with joy 
of spirit? Waven’t you a roof over your head, and 
food, and clothes, and somebody to take care of you, 
and heaps of things to give thanks for? And bere you 
are moping and fretting—’”’ 

** And whimpering like an idiot,” interpolated Mrs. 
Fearing, from behind her damp handkerchief. 

“Yes; I boldly confess that Theodora very often 
whimpered in that way. Now, would you say those 
excellent admonitory things, or would you simply take 
small Jane in your arms, and say: ‘Poor sick little 
girlie, things look very heavy, and very black, and 
very everlasting to you just now, because you are sick; 
by and by, when this little body is well, we'll take 
another look at these same things; but just now, what 
if we should blow soap-bubbles, or read about Won- 
derland Alice and the Jabberwick, or play a game of 
parcheesi?? Wouldn’t diversion be just then better 
for small Jane than Solomon in all his glory of wisdom 
and reproof? Very well, if better for sick Jane, why 
not for sick Theodora, and since there is nobody at 
hand (I happened to be alone that day), to make much 
of Theodora, let Theodora, just for the fun of it, make 
much of herself; and her maturer years give her this 
advantage over Jane, that she can do this—although I 
confess it comes somewhat unhandily at first to pat 
one’s self on the head, even metaphorically.”’ 

It matters not what special diversion Theodora in- 
vented for herself, nor what became of Mrs. Fearing; 
their interview is merely the long text of a short ser- 
mon, urging the somewhat novel doctrine of self-in- 
dulgence as a means of grace upon the attention of 
those who need it. 

N. B. No others need apply. 

When a Christian’s body is enfeebled by disease, the 
devil, at least it looks like his impudence, rarely fails 
to stir up his, and particularly her, soul to preter- 
natural activity in domestic concerns; long-locked 
doors are wrenched open, and such a rasping, beating, 
cleansing and burning result as may be needful and 
laudable on occasions, but are just then as ill-timed 
and inefficacious as would have been any enthusiasm 
of foreign service on the part of Chang when Eng 
happened to be bed-ridden. 

** Feelings are like chemicals,” says Charles Kingsley 
somewhere; ‘“‘ the more you analyze them the worse 
they smell.” Certainly the analysis should never be 
undertaken by the purblind eye and blundering or 
savagely ruthless hand of a diseased body, particularly 
when said body belongs to a morbidly conscientious 
Christian, or the result must be horribly offensive, and 
not rarely a fatal explosion. Here is the clue to many 
a self-withdrawal or hopeless mania. What the patient 
then needs is not experiments, however skillful, with 
the surgeon’s knife nor the doctor’s blister, but a little 
loving magnetism. 

Unluckily that cannot always be commanded, from 
without. The sufferer is quite likely to be one on 
whom the burden of years or of cares, ruptured ties. 
and ‘all chafing, unsuccessful things,’ presses so 
heavily that the sensation of a caress can scarcely be 
recalled. 

Now, it may be highly absurd to be sure, but is also 
absurdly true that one does not drop with one’s youth, 
the craving for sympathy and the tenderness which 
speake out. 

I like to believe that He who was tempted in all 
points like as we are at once manifested and justified 
this human instinct, when he eagerly welcomed to 
himself Mary’s outpoured treasure, and ordained its 
perpetual remembrance throughout all the world; and 
that he reiterated again and again that pathetic ap- 
peal, Lovest thow me? which moved his remorseful 
friend toa form of grief and loving affirmation, not 
for Peter’s sake alone, nor for the sake of sheep and 
lambs, but that ‘‘ that heart which had a mother, and 
a treasure of red blood,’ cried out, like »ne of us, for 
its meed of uttered love. 

But we have changed all that. Emotional lahguage 
in society has ulmost attained unto its final refinement 
of exquisite dumbness, and our Marys and Peters 
waste no sweets of expression, at least upon the living. 
But, alas! the human heart will hunger now and then, 
after the most primitive fashion, for the ministrations 
of affection, and inasmuch as the nineteenth century 
has not love enough to dispense to uninteresting 
adult—beggars, even were it the mode, my advice to 
the needy in spirit and bodily disabled is, Love yourself. 
That is, deal just as gently with yourself as with 





another, and patiently divert your over-strained spirit 
from introspection, until the restored body can at least 
bear its own burdens. What the diversion shall be I 
am not so béte as to attempt to define. One’sown bent 
and wit must determiné, since that which would serve 
my purpose might quite possibly make your head a 
fountain of tears, or land you in an idiot asylum. 

Iam not writing for children, nor for fools, but for 
Christians who know self-abasement, self-denial, self- 
abnegation, self-sacrifice and all other noble com- 
pounds by heart, and I venture to declare that there 
have been or will be times in the life of almost every 
one of you, when a little wholesome self-cuddling 
would have been or will be less vicious in its effects, 
upon soul and body alike, than the practice of those 
auguster graces. Less vicious, but which will you 
reckon the easier? 

I don’t knowif St. James meant it so, but I honestly 
believe that when a man—no, when a woman, a thor- 
oughly Christian woman—learns to be judiciously 
self-indulgent, magnanimously meting out to herself, 
now and then, as needs arise, a crumb of that lavish 
mercy she to others shows—then, and not till then, can 
it be said that patience has her perfect work. 








SONNET. 


Inscribed to the author of “*Snow-Bound,"’ “ The Tent on the 
Beach,” etc. 


By Pavuu Hayne. 


ATR Muse, beloved of all, thou art no high 
Imperious goddess of the mount or main, 

But a sweet maiden of the pastoral plain, 
To whom the hum of bees, the west wind’s sigh, 
The lapse of waters murmuring tranquilly, 
Come, like soft music of a May-tide dream. 
Yet, times there are when some imperial THEME, 
Born of a stormy sunset’s marvelous sky, 
And heralded by thunder and fierce flame, 
Sweeps o’er thy vision with a mien sublime, 
And mighty voices, calling on thy name: 
Then dost thou rise, exultant, thrilled, inspired, 
Thy song a clarion lay that stirs our time, 
Hot from the soul, some secret God hath fired! 
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te in arguing the supremacy of moral forces 
over physical, in one place speaks of God as 
having chosen the things that are not to bring to 
naught the things that are—by which we understand 
that he has chosen the forces that are above our nat- 
ural senses. Supersensuous truths, truths of the other 
life, the invisible truths of man’s spirituality—these 
are stronger than the embattled forces of matter, 
whether in the household, or in society, or in the 
church. The subtle secret spring of highest power 
lies in the direction of those truths which can have no 
exposition in language or in form, but which dwell in 
the innermost consciousness or experience of men. 

I purpose, this afternoon, to speak of the power 
which lies in the invisible, in respect to the truth of 
the future; man’s relation to the future life; and of 
the uses which are to be made in your ministry of 
the great truth of continuous existence in the future 
spiritual, invisible state. 

IMMORTALITY IN THE BIBLE. 


Every oue who reflects for a moment will be struck 
with the fact that this isa truth which never made its 
appearance in the Old Testament. It would be wrong 
to say that the doctrine of immortality was not under- 
stood by the old Jews. We can scarcely conceive of 
experiences such as David and other Saints of old had 
in respect to Jehovah, of enthusiasm, love and soul- 
prostration such as they had in connection with the 
idea of divinity, infinite and eternal, that did not 
earry with it moraliy, and in some way also inferential- 
ly, the doctrine of continued existence on the part of 
God’s people; but in the Old Testament, so far as I 
know, never, in a single instance, is it more than hint- 
ed at, or, even then, used other than simply as a re- 
cord of soul-experience. Not once is it there spoken 
of as a dynamical force; not once as a force in the 
realm of emotion. It does not clearly appear in the 
Old Testament in any way. It comes out in the later 
experiences of the Psalmist and the prophets; but no- 
where as a cogent motive and [persuasion to good, nor 
a dissuasion from evil. I do not remember a single 
instance in which continued existence is there made 
use of asa motive. Still less do I know of an instance 
in the Old Testament where the future penalties of ill- 
desert and misconduct, and the rewards of right con- 
duct, are distinctly employed as an argument in favor 
of right living. 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
J. B. Forp & Co. in the Office 0, the Librarian o, Congress, at 
Washington, D. C. d d : 








That is a fact that bears in a great many different 
directions which I shall not at all pursue. 

When we turn to the New Testament precisely the 
antithesis is seen. It is steeped in the doctrine of con- 
tinuous existence. The great after-life overhangs the 
New Testament as the heavens overhang the earth; 
and as the light which brings color down upon eyery- 
thing on the earth is derived from the overhanging 
heavens, so in the New Testament, colors, proportions, 
and I had almost said moral qualities, are the result of 
this great truth of the continued existence of immor- 
tality, brought to life and light by Jesus Christ. 

EFFLCT OF IMMORTALITY ON THE MIND. 

The importance of this truth I cannot overstate. I 
cannot overstate the importance of it to our ministry. 
I wish, in the first place, to discuss very briefly several 
relations of this truth to the different parts of the 
mind; then to sketch the Scriptural or structural 
method of presenting the future life; and then to 
consider, still more briefly, how you shall use this 
truth. 

THE REASON. 

I can hardly conceive of the reason as it existed or 
exists unleavened by the peculiar element of belief in 
continuous existence. There is a quality, there are 
ranges and habitudes, given by the faith, which it could 
not have had in any other way, even where the reason 
is exercised in relation to questions which are artificial, 
but which are discussed in the light of eternity and 
infinity. Even in those practices which obtained, 
faultily I think, in times gone by, among the school- 
men (who were refined, and who discussed things as 
they related to the moral government of God, not in 
time, nor as to ethics, but as they stood associated with 
the eternity of the past, and the eternity of the future) 
this belief was the source of that strength which comes 
by projecting men’s minds in such directions for long- 
continued periods. They gavea certain sort of richness, 
and a certain power of holding on, to the understand- 
ing. They gave to it also a certain subtleness and re- 
finement which, I think, it can never have by any 
discussion of matier, nor by any consideration of the 
relations of men in thissphere. There is something in 
extension, whether it be in space or in time, which 
educates the reason, and gives to it a breadth and 
quality which could be given to it by no other means. 

THE IMAGINATION," 

Consider the relations of immortality to the imagina- 
tion. It may almost be said that a belief in immortal- 
ity depends upon the existence of the imagination. 
Certainly it is by the imagination principally that we 
understand, not only that the worlds were made, but 
that they are to be unmade and made again. What- 
ever conception we have, of what the new heaven and 
the new earth are to be, comes through the imagina- 
tion. 

Faith is only a modification of the imagination. 
Whoever wrote the Hebrews defined faith to be “ the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

A moral imagination takes into view the great invis- 
ible or unseen world; and here it is that the imagina- 
tion becomes real, fruitful, strong, allying itself with 
memory and with present experiences for added ma- 
terial; and with discrimination and the power of hope 
for projection into the future. 

The imagination in dealing with the great moral 
realm becomes an immense power; and it is to be no- 
ticed, in the structure of the Scriptures, that there is 
a great deal more instruction conveyed to the reason 
through the imagination tban is conveyed to the im- 
agination through the reason. In the infantile con- 
dition of every family the imagination deals in 
fictions—fictions that are resemblances; and it often- 
times is the case, under such circumstances, that 
falsity is nearer the truth than fact. It is not un- 
frequently true that fiction is nearer to reality than 
reality is to itself—that is to say, in the impression 
which is produced on the minds of men. If you were 
to make to a child a complex philosophical state- 
ment of an absolute problem of political economy, 
it would not be true to him; some phantasmagoric 
conception would be framed in bis mind: whereas, 
if you were to make a picture for him, or tell him a 
fable which had not a word of truth in it, it might 
convey the idea to his mind better than the thing 
itself would. 

So it is true that the imagination oftentimes bas this 
power, as a formative influence; as a precursor of the 
reason; as a genius that nurses it and ministers to it. 

The imagination offers one of the most instructive 
sides of the mind. It is one of the sides through 
which knowledge can best come to men; and it is 
employed throughout the Scriptures, eminently, asa 
vehicle for imparting knowledge. All the instruc- 
tion which we get of higher spheres, of higher beings, 
and of our continued existence, comes through this 
faculty. 

THE CONSCIENCE. 

The conception of the future and invisible life, and 
of progress in that life, materially affects the con- 
science, making it strong and acute. But that is not 
all. Ethics whets the conscience, and practice drills 
it; but the sense of right and wrong is something larg- 
er than mere conventions and rules make it, and some- 
thing larger than society makesit. It is made to bea 
part of the constitution of things, not being localized 
nor secularized, but having infinite scope. 

Conscience has in it, and in its relations, something 
of sublimity, as well as of terror. There is euch & 
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thing as sublimity of joy and sublimity of fear; and it 
stands related to the necessity of things, which, be- 
ginning and developing imperfectly here, goes on in 
volume, and momentum, and power, for ever and for 
ever. A large conscience has in it a juridical power 
which gives it breadth and potency. A small con- 
science, a nibbling, pinching conscience, is like a pet- 
ty justice of the peace who thinks of his own dignity, 
and who is but a pigmy, compared with a great states- 
man, or a high-minded king, or a judge built on the 
true pattern. The larger you can make your con- 
science, the broader, the grander, the more far-reach- 
ing will be the character which will proceed from it. 


THE AFFECTIONS. 


The same is true of the affections, on which a sense 
of continuous existence in the invisible realm has the 
same effect that the sunlight has on flowers, when it 
makes them blossom. It is easy to begin loving; but 
how hard it is to keep on! It is easy to begin, on our 
generous side, and see persons in ideal lights. Is there 
anything more beautiful in conduct than she who has 
entranced us? How admirable is the movement of her 
judgmeut and mind, as we stand adoring her! Every 
motion is grace, and every word is music. So it goes 
on, during all the period in which we worship. So 
long as we adore an object, that object is beautiful 
and bright to us. But by and by there comes a 
junction by which the twoare made one; and they act 
together on a lower plane, where they are tempted 
to a thousand failings and errors of life, aud where 
they are often overcome by temptation; and gradu- 
ally there comes a sense of imperfetion, of limitation 
in judgment, and of mistakes committed. Innumer- 
able little trivialities occur. They begin to see things 
differently. The question arises as to who shall be the 
trunk and who shall twine. All these things, and 
Many more, come in to mar the picture which had 
been formed. Its bright colors are tarnished. The 
vision is lowered from that land out of which we 
thought nothing could be lowered—the land of im- 
agination and romance—into the realm of actuality. 
And then, O what alternations of long and weary 
wastes of common experience, with occasional refresh- 
ments! What sad and foggy days of indifference! 
How poor, oftentimes, is wedded life, or life in con- 
junctions of friendship, because there is not one in ten 
thousand that is made good enough to keep present 
to the reason afd the moral sense the aspects of aspira- 
tion of the higher nature. 

Young gentlemen, if you want to love, love must be 
a thing that isimmortal. It must be projected in the 
the imagination far beyond the sphere of the body and 
the realm of time. You must learn to see the things 
which you love in their higher life, in their coming 
glory; and whatever repairs of love are made must 
needs be made by heavenly mechanics. If one could 
only train himself evermore to lift up against the back- 
ground of immortality the things that are dear to him, 
and that he would hold dear forever, and see them 
as they are to be, and imagine them as they shall be 
when God has passed the final finishing hand over 
them, how grand and glorious would affection become! 

We do not bathe our hearts enough in the other life. 
We do not often enough send our friends, in imagina- 
tion, into the ethereal heights where we shall see them, 
above the vulgar elements of secular life, in the alti- 
tudes and beatitudes of a growing and eternal love. 

THIS WORLD VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF IMMORTALITY. 

Heaven is necessary to earth; and so a conception of 
continuous existence in the life to come is, by parity 
of reasoning, necessary to a right consideration of 
men onearth. Itis almost impossible for men to pro- 
ject themselves very far in this world without finding 
that they are, on that account, losing the sympathy of 
men around about them. Elective affinities, therefore, 
take the place of brotherhood. So men with the imag- 
ination and the reason highly cultivated look, if not 
with contempt, yet with coldness, on the lower rank 
of men who have no intellectual development, or no 
ideas in common with theirs, by which they can come 
into genial and intimate fellowship with them. 

You will see in society that men tend to classify 
themselves all the while. Men of genius are strongly 
drawn toward men of genius. Men of common pur- 
suits are powerfully drawn together. The community 
is perpetually stratifying itself. And there is noharm 
in this, provided the upper classes are perpetually a 
drawing-up force to the lower. It is because there is 
selfishness in this that there is harm in it. 

There must be some way, therefore, in which men 
can make up for the deficiencies which exist in those 
about them, if they would feel a vivid, keen sense of 
interest in them. But when I think that men are to 
be hereafter not what they are here; when I think of 
the poor ignorant men who are inordinately developed 
in this faculty, and undeveloped in that; when I think 
of men who are overwrought in some directions, and 
underwrought in others; when I see men suppressed 
and kept down by their circumstances and by the 
tyranny of their fellow-men, I have to find hope 
for them in the future. When I see those crea- 
tures that seem to dodge between the animal and the 
man, so that we doubt, almost, where to rank them, I 
cannot look at them as they are—certainly when I 
have sensitiveness to purity, and refinement, and love, 
and beauty, and dignity, and amplitude of manhood— 
and have a feeling of brotherhood toward them. It 
is only when I say, looking at them by the help of 
imagination, “Oh, these are but the seeds, and these 





creatures shall yet be lifted up, and opened, and car- 
ried forward and developed in the other life: I stand 
not before the flower, but before the seed or the 
bulb”—it is only then that I can look with compla- 
cency upon them. 

What homelier things are there than gladiolus roots? 
But when, in the autumn or spring, I plant them in 
beds, I never look at them except with pleasure, be- 
cause I think of those spikes which I shall ere long 
see covered with blossoms. I have seen them,and I 
therefore have faith that I shall see them again. 

So I look upon the homeliest of human roots and 
bulbs, and descry in their future condition glorious 
attributes. The habit of associating them, not with 
the baseness of their present state, not with their 
material life, not with their secular experience, but 
with the invisible, with power of the world to come, 
with the glory of God, resting upon their elevated 
natures—this enables me, when I look upon them, to 
gain a conception of something that dignifies and 
beautifies even the present. I Go not know how we 
ean be Christian democrats unless we estimate men 
by what they are to be, and not by what they are. 
I cannot kiss unwashed folks, who are repulsive 
to me both in body and mind, except when I see 
the invisible that is in them and the future life to 
which they are coming. When I can see through the 
opaque that covers them, then I have that which de- 
stroys the disagreeableness of this mortal state. 

A mother, hesitating, knows not why she is so 
drawn to that wretched, tottering, unshapen, dis- 
figured creature; and in a moment she rushes to him. 
Itis her son that now she sees, and not his hideous 
outward garb, but the inwardness of her old remem- 
bered love for him. 

There is a power of love in the human soul that can 
extend itself to all ranks and conditions, and can see 
them as God sees them—as they are to be, and not as 
they are; and the fellowship which is necessary among 
mankind demands this. If you sweep out of life 
the doctrine of after-existence, by bringing in the 
doctrine of annihilation, or the cold philosophical 
declaration that there is no evidence of man’s con- 
tinuance beyond the grave, which is to us substan- 
tially the doctrine of man’s non-existence in a world 
to come—if you do this you might as well spread sack- 
cloth over the heavens and expect agriculture and 
horticulture to go on in the earth, as to expect under 
such circumstances to have life go on with its ameni- 
ties, sweetnesses and inspirations. 

The whole conception of manhood, as it has existed 
since the prevalence of Christianity; the conception 
of the best parts of our nature; the conception of the 
subtlest elements of admiration, and reverence, and 
trust in men—that conception is founded not simply 
on what a man is, but on what he is to be. 

We have to take men as we eat fish. We cannot eat 
fish as they are when they are caught. They must be 
scaled; the head must be taken off; the fins must be 
removed; the tail must be cut off; the bones must be 
taken out; and what is left is all that is really good. 

We have to take a man with allowances here and 
there; and when you conceive of a man with all his 
faults taken away; when you sit with a critical and 
cynical eye, and analyze him, saying, ‘‘So much for 
reason, so much for moral sense, so much for the 
affections, so much for comely appearance, and so 
much for graceful manners ’’—when thus you take off 
a@ man’s scales and fins, and everything external, there 
is not a great deal left of him—only just a mouthful. 

But when you begin the otber process—that of 
synthesis; when you take the faulty faculty, and 
build it up without blemish, without spot, without 
wrinkle; when you take the imagination and eclair- 
cize it, and give it horizon; when you take the moral 
sense, and give it health, and tone, and power; when 
you look at men, and habituate yourself to look at 
them in their heavenly aspects, and think what they 
are to be in the far future, you will find that it will 
draw you nearer to them. It will make friendship 
dearer and more sacred to you. It will make the 
human race seem more to you than mere aphides or 
vermin, groping upon the face of the earth. But 
otherwise they seem very insignificant. 

Why, to-day, the whole continent of Africa would 
hardly make one single full-grown man, with qualities 
such as those which enter into manhood with us. Oh, 
how mean and cheap a man is, judged of by what he 
appears to be in many parts of this world! A million 
men might be slaughtered in China to-day, and the 
world would not lose an idea, or afunction. As the 
sheep of the field, perishing, leave nothing to be 
missed, so there are nations that are of so little worth 
that if they were annihilated the world would miss 
nothing. 

I cannot bear to think that the old world is carrying 
such a worthless burden; and I gain relief from the 
anguish of the thought by turning to the life and ex- 
ample and teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
gives us assurance that the future of mankind will be 
different from their present condition. In the light of 
the New Testament men mount up; they bud; they 
blossom ; they bear fruit; and why should we not give 
them the advantage of the disclosures which have 
been made, through the Saviour, of their state in the 
world to come? Why should we not couple ourselves 
with our race, not by cold scientific notions of fact, 
but by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, by the reve- 
lation of Scripture, and by that blessed power by 
which faith—tho evidence of things not seen—acts. 





THE BIBLE VIEW OF THE FUTURE. 

The other life is presented to us in Scripture both 
in light and in shadow. It hasits dark side and it has 
its bright side. The New Testament, however, uses 
the bright side in immense disproportion to the dark— 
asitshould. The other life is a sphere in which men 
reap what they sow in this. If they sow to the flesh 
they reap corruption. The world to come is a land 
where the natural results of wrong-doing work them- 
selves out. 

This view of the future inspires fear and sadness. 
Fear always works toward repression. It has no aspi- 
ration in it. Its tendency is to drag one downward 
toward the flesh. But it is indispensable in the early 
periods of national existence or human life. It can- 
not be dispensed with in the lower stages of the 
development of mankind. And as every man, in his 
personal experience, passes through what is equiva- 
lent to the savage condition of the race itself; as 
every child is at first a beast, an animal merely, and 
rises up through all the stages of unfolding into its 
own little round, as the race has already done in its 
larger round; so there is a necessity that there should 
be a certain amount of fear to hold men back, to 
restrain them, and to teach them to adapt means to 
ends. We are not, therefore, to omit or to shrink 
from such delineations of the dark side of continuous 
existence in the world to come, as shall excite in men 
necessary fear. But, after all, while our Master, more 
than any other writer or teacher of the New Testa- 
ment, dealt with the sterner features of continued 
existence, the characteristic element of his instruction 
is hope, as a power of salvation. It is the conception 
of a continued life of joy, it is the vision of future 
blessedness, that gives to the New Testament its pecu- 
liar and distinctive colors. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HOPE AND FEAR. 


What proportion of fear or of hope you are to em- 
ploy in your preaching you cannot determine by any 
mathematical rule. If I were to say to a physician, 
‘“*What proportion ought one, in his medical practice, 
to employ of diluents or of astringents?’’ he would 
laugh at me, and say, ‘“‘ That depends upon the orgapi- 
zation of the patient, and upon what his disease is.’’ 
You cannot say that a physician ought to use diluents 
twice where he uses astringents once; or that he 
ought to use astringents five times where he uses dil- 
uents twice. The amount of each to be used will vary 
continuously according to circumstances. And the 
idea of attempting to preach doctrines in given pro- 
portions, judged of by extract relations, saying, “ This 
being the great central view, must be preached just so 
much; and that is a collateral view, and must be 
preached so much—the idea of preaching thus accord- 
ing to an imaginary scheme is absurd, preposterous. 
You are to preach at one time one view, and at an- 
other time another view, according to their relations 
to what you have to do upon the human mind. 

How often shall I prune my vines? That depends 
upon how many vines I have, upon their particular 
kind, upon what soil they are in, upon whether they 
grow rampantly or not, and upon what they need. 
Frequently we prune vines by pinching them in, 
instead of using the knife, to make them grow right. 

And so it is in regard to the great truths of hope and 
fear. We are to administer them with reference to 
the mind-qualities with which we have to deal, and 
with reference to the state or condition of those mind- 
qualities, in each man’s particular parish; and re- 
specting these things every man of you must judge 
for himself. 

PICTURES OF HEAVEN. 

The Scriptural revelation of the life that is to come is 
pictorial, and not literal. That there are elements in 
it which will be found to have been true of our earthly 
experience there can be no doubt; still, the structural 
method of the New Testament in revealing our future 
life is one which addresses itself to us through our imagi- 
nation, through our reason, through our affections, 
and through our sentiments. It is a sublime auroral 
fresco. Of course, the best things, both negative and 
positive, were taken to reveal the heavenly land. 
The things which men on earth feel to be the greatest 
grievances—the lash, the dungeon, the sword, disease, 
poverty, over-matched toil, wnendurable weakness, 
fatigue, disappointments, sorrows, the wrenching off of 
branches, the flowing of tears in grief, deeply wound- 
ed affections—these things one who lives long learns to 
recognize. They are peculiarities belonging to this 
lower sphere. They are the negatives which describe 
heaven as a place where men never tire; where there 
is no night; where no tears are shed; where sickness 
does not come; where nothing molests or makes 
afraid. If fear were taken away from the myriads of 
earth what a translation it would be! A land without 
fear—what a land that must be! Such negatives are 
very significant. 

But the positives are also very significant. Things in 
their best estate are used to represent heaven. The 
noblest affections, carried up to the point of effluence 
or ecstasy, are employed for this purpose; and al- 
though asinging man might imagine that heaven was 
a magnificent class of singers standing about the 
throne and singing the best hymns out of the best col- 
lections; yet if you look at it in its larger and better 
aspects, heaven is that state in which the human affec- 
tions are carried up to their highest condition, and 
where they act with spontaneity and force, forever 
pouring themselves out in ecstasy. This is the larger 
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meaning of praise and worship—the overflow of vital 
souls in aland without fatigue, under the inspiration 
of the divine presence, where they can bear perpetual 
ecstasy, as they cannot bear it in the physical body. 

We are to use the Bible just as it is as far as it does 
us any good. I confess that when it talks to me about 
kings with crowns on their heads, I wink and go on. 
I do not, care about kings. That figure is without 
force in democratic communities. If king means any- 
thing to you, itis because you place an artificial im- 
portance upon it. It is because you have poured 
cologne-water on it, which hasa fragrance that does not 
belong to the word itself. Once kings fascinated the 
imagination of the world; and to say to the Jews that 
they were to be kings and priests to God was to set 
their imaginations on fire; but to tell me that I shall 
ever be a priest in heaven brings no light and no joy 
to my mind. It makes the future very stiff and very 
disagreeable to my conception. 

It is not, until, catching the structural genius of 
the New Testament, we take the best things which 
have been revealed to men, the noblest traits which 
Christianity has brought out, the most royal expe- 
riences which have been known to human nature, and 
put them together, and call them heaven, that we shall 
come to a conception of the future which shall be 
satisfying to our souls. And we havea right to make 
our heaven thus, so that it shall shine with radiance, 
and so that it shall come to us with a sense of person- 
ality : so God permits us to make our heaven for our- 
selves. Our heaven is but a picture which we paint 
by our imagination, and into which we put what is 
most precious in this world, all the while remember- 
ing that it is but a faint representation of the heaven 
to which we are going. 

INDIVIDUAL CONCEPTIONS OF HEAVEN. 

One impression of heaven is that it is a good place to 
escape to, out of hell; and in that sense it isa kind of 
insurance office where a man gets his policy with 
which he hopes to get through this world safely. 

But as you go on, it becomes a matter of sentiment, 
and persons begin to transfer those things which are 
most precious to them here—the heart’s undying treas- 
ures—to that vital heaven which every man must 
make for himself. By and by, when persons sink un- 
der the burdens of life, and their powers begin to fail, 
and God’s love takes on the form of discipline, and the 
yoke galls their neck, they begin to feel their scholar- 
ship; they begin to realize that they are the disciples 
of the Sufferer; that through suffering they are to at- 
tain glory and immortality. Suffering begins to inter- 
pret to them the heavenly kingdom. 

Oh, what a dry and arid place it has been to many 
and many a one until God struck the soul through 
father, through mother, through some brother or some 
sister! Then heaven grew populous to them, as it 
grows populous to you, as you send there one and 
another that you have loved. 

Oh, how many times have men—great, strong stal- 
wart men—come to the gate, and found it fastened by 
a stone which they could not roll away themselves, 
and which nobody could roll away for them, until a 
little child from out of their cradle, with its feeble 
hands was strong enough to roll it away, and open the 
gate, and let them look into heaven! How many men 
have looked in to find their children, and beheld for 
the first time the light and glory of the other life? 

Christian friends, I, who have sent five dear ones 
there, have come to realize the truth of the words, * A 
child shall lead them.’’ My departed children have 
led me to them. 

And so we build heaven out of our joys, out of our 
sufferings, out of our griefs, out of our experiences, 
taking the best and noblest things, and arranging them 
so that they shall fill the imagination, and by the im- 
agination warm the heart, and by the heart illumine 
the understandipvg. Thus we construct our heaven to 
suit our personality, always bearing in mind that 
which we imagine is but the seed-form of what tbe 
reality shall be. We know that our conceptions of 
heaven come short of what it actually is. We know 
that it shall be better than we imagine it to be. We 
know that love shall be grander, that joy shall be more 
wondrous, and that worship shall be more transcend- 
ent, than anything that we think of. It is true, as the 
apostle, to whom these things had been revealed, said, 
that eye hath not seen, that ear hath not heard, and 
that it hath not entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, the things which God hath reserved for those 
that love him. To stand in the presence of God, to 
love God as I love you; to be as familiar with him asI 
am with you, and to talk with him—these are things 
which cannot be comprehended by us in this world. 

I walk with men of science, and am associated with 
them; but is not God the greatest Scientist? I listen 
to men of transcendent eloquence; but is not he the 
greatest Speaker? I behold with delight the works of 
superior artists; but is not he the primal Artist, and 
the grandest? Who is there among his infinite creat- 
ures than whom he does not stand infinitely larger in 
power and wisdom and glory? And I am his; he is 
mine; and there shall be a familiarity in my inter- 
course with him which you cannot take away from 
love. Such is my heaven. 

A CONTINUOUS SENSE OF THE INFINITE. 

Now, in your ministration you should deal largely 
with this great realm of the invisible, of the infinite, 
of the illimitable, and of the absolute. These are the 
elements which a man needs to take him furthest away 





from the limitations and narrowness to which he is 
subject by reason of his animal nature. You are born 
animals with an undeveloped spirit; and what you 
need in all your life is that which shall carry up the 
higher part of your nature, and make it more and 
more floriferous, more and more beautiful. This is 
done by opening the whole upper air and realm to 
your interior being. And as it is with you, so it must 
be with your people. 

Wiile, then, you preach topically on the subject of 
Heaven or of Hell; while you preach formal and 
stated sermons in respect to the great hereafter, the 
great above-all, and around-all, and under-all, there 
ought to be something more than that. Preaching the 
glories of the other life should form, constantly, a part 
of your ministry; but, besides, you should be so full of 
it that wherever you go you shall carry with you un- 
consciously the breath of the other man. I know that 
a@mapn has been through my garden if he walks from 
it into my house, by the smell of his raiment, although 
I have not seen him there, and have not been told 
that he has been there. 1 can tell what part of the 
garden he has been in. I know my heliotropes; and 
if he has walked through that avenue along which 
they grow, and then has come into my presence, he 
brings something of their fragrance with him; and I 
discern it. 

Now, your soul should dwell in those higher concep- 
tions and loftier realms which belong to the other life, 
so that there should be the smell of Heaven upon your 
raiment, if I may so say; so that those who come in 
contact with you shall havea sense of the infinite life 
that is to be hereafter. 

In the lecture which I have given you, I have, with 
@ purpose, emphasized the necessity of the study of 
mind, of mental philosophy in its living and practical 
forms. I have dwelt a great deal in analysis. I have 
spoken many things to show you how to preach to the 
human mind. But now, your special danger will be 
that you will become mere analysts of worldly things; 
that you will become specialists in morality and in 
ethics. 

There was a right good reason why the old preachers 
were afraid to preach morals: not that they are of no 
value; but that a man who gives himself largely to 
preaching moral and ethical relations is apt to lose 
that scope and power which comes from those rela- 
tions which are broader and higher. Abiding in the 
infinite and eternal prepares one to bring to his task of 
preaching something more than analytical power and 
secular narrowness. If you live much in the realm of 
the spiritual, you have the counterpoise of that part 
of your mind which allies you to the physical and ma- 
terial. You will need to have the spirit of Christ 
abiding in your souls in order that you may be what 
you were ordained to be, consolers and comforters. 

THE JOY OF BRINGING COMFORT. 

My dear friends, I hope to have an inheritance in 
heaven—but not as pay for what I have done in this 
world. I have had my pay asI have gonealong. It 
has not been in any sense of complacency as to elo- 
quence, or orthodoxy, or anything of that sort; it 
has been that God, in his providence, gave me a 
temperament and a training which led me to in- 
spire men with courage, with hope, and with con- 
solation; and I have been blessed to an unusual 
extent as a comforter. There is nothing sweeter 
to me, in this world, than to meet one and another, 
as I do continually, who say, “I never could have 
gone through my business troubles, Mr. Beecher, but 
for your comforting preaching;”’ or, ‘‘ When sor- 
row came into mv household, my heart was broken; 
and I owe it to you that I was lifted, as by the 
voice of angels, into a realm of peace.” I do not 
eare so much for praises—provided I have them; I 
do not care so much for the approbation of men— 
though that is a great deal; but the sense that God has 
enabled me to help a soul in its extremity, to find 
men in their Gethsemanes and comfort them—this I 
care & great dealfor. If I should die to-morrow, you 
could not take itfrom me. I have lived, and what I 
have done will stand. I have lived; and whether my 
future should be in heaven or in hell, the fact that I 
have been an instrument of comfort and upbuilding to 
men cannot be obliterated. I have my reward for 
that in the joy which comes from the consciousness 
that Ihave been permitted to carry the balm of con- 
solation to those who were in trouble. You cannot 
stop up a perennial fountain. 

Now, you must preach so that men who are under 
burdens and cares shall from your preaching derive 
stimulus and hope, by which they are helped to go 
through their various appointed allotments, so that 
when they come to trouble they will think of you; so 
that when they come to anguishful experiences you 
shall be one who can give an upward direction to their 
minds, whereby they shall seek outside of themselves 
for their sources of strength and support. The general 
drift and tendency of your preachitig should be such 
as to lead men to the fountain of comfort, in the bosom 
of the Great Infinite. Earth does not grow the herb of 
consolation. It is a heavenly plant. It blooms near 
the Throne. Itis apart of the tree of life whose leaves 
are for the healing of nations. 


THE PREACHER’S REFUGE. 


And you will need these views, dear brethren, 
for your own sake as well as for your people—al- 
though the ministry is the noblest profession. To 


the term, is to be a laborer in the most glorious 
sphere on earth. And I thini it unworthy for win- 
isters to talk about their cares, and anxieties, and 
burdens, and responsibilities. Ministers do not have 
as many cares and anxieties as lawyers and doctors 
who are worthy of their professions. The ministry is 
one of the cleanest of horticultural professions. Men 
in the ministry deal with dirt to be sure; but it is dirt 
that brings out flowers all the while. 

And yet you will often find the need of supernal 
comfort in your life-work. Sometimes, in the dis- 
charge of your duties, you will find that virtue has 
gone out of you, when you are obliged, by your sym- 
patby, to take one soul and another and carry them 
over the flood. It will excite and exhaust you. And 
you will often be depressed by the sense of being fruit- 
less. And you will sometimes be obliged to stop in the 
way, from sickness or weakness, when your soul is full 
of zeal, and see others pass by you in the race. 

I have seen among a cluster of boys that were all ex- 
hilaration and: power, a little crippled boy, standing 
and looking on wistfully amidst the whirl and excite- 
ment about him. 

So, sometimes, you will stand and witness the power 
and victory of others, and feel pain that by reason of 
weakness you are deprived of the privilege of joining 
in the struggle. And there will be a thousand trials, 
of bodily strength, of mental strain, of perplexities, 
and discouragements, and failures, and temptations, 
and bereavements,—not only the ordinary lot of man, 
but trials peculiar to your profession and your work. 
You will have enough to trouble you in one way and 
another. 

And let me tell you, fy up! Do not stay down here 
where troubles dwell. Go above the dust that rises 
from the ground, and above the thunder of earthly 
noises. Betake yourselves to the realm of eternal 
peace, to the refuge of God’s heart, to the love of 
Christ's bosom, to the apartment of God’s house which 
the Saviour went before to prepare for you. Escape 
from your troubles to your eternal home. Do not 
whine. Do not complain. Do not even think com- 
plaint. For, by sorrow and trouble God is preparing 
you for power and influence. And many of you with 
feeble tongue will have an abler administration here- 
after than you have here. Many of you with feeble 
hands will hold a scepter that you cannot now hold. 

Live for the other life. Endure as seeing him who is 
invisible; work by faith; work by hope; work by love; 
work by courage; work by trust; work by the sweet 
side of your mind; and so, be like Christ, until you 
dwell with him. 








EGOTISM. 
By RacnuEeL Pomeroy. 


“6 M Ian egotist ?” you ask, 
Your great eyes gravely searching mine. 
Before one answers yea or nay 
Your notion of the genus pray 
Define. 


Mean you that nature, cold and safe, 
Incapable of self-surrender, 
Too common-placely good to long 
With passion, perilously strong 
And tender, 


For something nobler than itself, 

For height more high, for depth more low 
Than ever prayer may hope to reach, 
Achievement sound, or wisdom teach ? 

Then, no. 


Or him more amiably shrewd— 
Nor less profoundly selfish, stili— 
Prompt to appropriate the best 
And to his covert purpose wrest— 
Until, 


With tact of graceful “ by your leave,” 
And plausible persuasion nice, 
He makes his fellow—flattered fool !— 
Crave humble leave to be his tool ? 
No, thrice! 


Or mean you him of soul so fresh, 
Temper so true, insight so fine, 
“That all the universe can he 
By gracious inner sympathy 
Divine? 


Too frankly loyal to the fact 
To feign a cheap unconsciousness; 
Too absolutely true at core 
To rate himself for less—or more? 
Why, yes. 


Such egotist no doubt you are; 

And that’s your warrant of success. 
What splendid thing under the sun 
Was ever dreamed, was ever done, 

Unless 


Wizard Experience first gave 
Dreamer or doer helpful grace 
To unlock, through the conscious key 
Of individuality, 
His race? 


This potent fulcrum-point, I am— 
Your sturdy self-hood—love it well: 

Who grandly uses this may shake 

The shining heavens and captive take 
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emoirs of John incy Adams, Comprising Portions of His 
“Diary hl en 4 Edited by Charles Francis Adams. 


1.1. Philadelphia: "5. B. Lippincott & Co. 
i“ last we have the partial fulfillment of a 
literary promise, which was made so long ago that it 
has become almost rich with age, and which has from 
the first been welcomed by a rather impatient curios- 
ity on the part of the students of political biography 
in America. That John Quincy Adams, from his youth 
to the last day of his life, was an irrepressible and very 
minute diarist, was well known even in his life-time, 
and was a fact of no little solemnity to some of his 
_political contemporaries, who had an uneasy conscious- 
ness that they were being embalmed in spite of them- 
selves, and were being laid away in the cerements of 
those unrelenting pages. His private correspondence 
also was presumed to have been a large one, as was but 
natural to a man who, in addition to being the master 
of so facile a pen, likewise had so prolonged and so 
illustrious a career, and so large an acquaintance, in 
Europe as well asin America. Who could doubt that 
the daily register and the friendly correspondence sus- 
tained for sixty-five years by a learned and an alert 
man, in the several functions of foreign minister, sen- 
ator, representative, Secretary of State, and President, 
would contain, not only innumerable bits of autobio- 
graphic revelation, but a multitude of familiar por- 
traits of the great and little celebrities of the period, 
reports of their off-hand talk, glimpses of their man- 
ners when behind the scenes, with many shafts of light 
let down into those historic mysteries which still fas- 
cinate ani baffle the hapless explorers of that time? 
It is probable, as Mr. Charles Francis Adams thinks, 
that his father fully equaled any man that ever lived 
in the abundance of the materials left behind him “for 
the elucidation of his career from the cradle to the 
grave;’’ and that were his papers to be published on 
the indiscriminate principle which controlled the pub- 
lication, for instance, of those of Voltaire, the writings 
of John Quincy Adams would resemble Voltaire’s, at 
least in the fact of filling a hundred volumes. 
The editor of this book has gone about his task with 
a very serious sense of its complex and grave responsi- 
bility. He has tried to do his duty to his father, and 
to that austere truth of history which commands 
with an authority higher than any father’s. For six 
and twenty years he has had in his keeping the volum- 
inous materials of the two Presidents Adams; and 
having, in the pauses of his own public life, given to 
the world a faithful edition, in ten volumes, of the life 
and writings of the elder President, he now begins, in 
the volume before us, an equally faithful edition of the 
life and writings of the younger one. The first publi- 
cation established the reputation of the editor as a 
learned, thorough, accurate, and just literary com- 
piler; and in the one now commenced all these good 
qualities reappear, enhanced, if possible, by the riper 
wisdom and the more graceful style which experience 
has given to him. Indeed we cannot withhold the 
opinion that while he has had here set before him a 
task requiring patience, judgment, erudition, taste, 
courage, intellectual temperateness and the judicial 
habit, he has hardly at any point shown himself want- 
ing. We have read the book with particular reference 
to its spirit in dealing with the partisan rivals and ad- 
versaries whom John Adams and John Quincy Adams 
encountered during the years here included—especially 
Jefferson, Pickering and Hamilton. In but one place 
do we detect what seems to us to be a lapse from the 
noble fairness which the editor has evidently intended 
everywkere to preserve. We refer to his reference, on 
the 25th page, to Jefferson’s connection with the print- 
ing in this country of Thomas Paine’s ‘Rights of 
Man.” The editor speaks of this as having been “re- 
printed in Philadelphia, under the auspices, if not at 
the instigation of Mr. Jefferson.’’ The editor is of 
course familiar with the emphatic words in which Jef- 
ferson protested that the connection of his name with 
that publication was so totally unauthorized as that he 
was ‘“‘thunderstruck’’ when he saw it; but Mr. C. F. 
Adams’s language upon the subject sounds to us, for 
once, like the revival of a defunct partisan taunt rather 
than the voice of historical impartiality. 
If upon the whole we have reason to be greatly satis- 
fied with the manner in which the editor of this book has 
wrought his work, we have none the less to be inter- 
ested in the book as the first part of an autobiography 
of John Quincy Adams. So far as possible, the life- 
story is told in his own words; the son speaking only 
when it is necessary to manifest the connection of the 
parts, and to impart movement and environment to 
the narrative. With singular delicacy of language, and 
no little aptness of description, there are presented 
here the means of enabling us to see John Quincy 
Adams almost from his birth, in 1767, down through 
the scenes of his childhood and brilliant youth and 
opening manhood until the year 1809, when he re- 
signed his seat in the Senate and his professor’s 
chair in Harvard College, and went abroad by 
appointment of President Madison, as Minister to 
Russia. Some of his boyish letters are given, and pas- 
sages from the earliest diaries. We see exactly the 
temper of the child that was father to the man; his 
habits of study; the desultory and yet self-reliant and 
copious education which he got; his early introduction 











to the company and the employments of illustrious 
men at home and abroad; his transparent sincerity 
and seriousness of mind; his consciousness of having a 
great opportunity in life; his ambition to live for high 
and noble things; the persistence with which he faced 
and toiled to overcome his moral and mental defects; 
his habit of bringing himself every day strictly to the 
bar of self-examination, where presided a most exact- 
ing judge; his occasional anxiety and depression; his 
resolution always to do right at whatever cost; his 
humiliation at his early inability as an extemporaneous 
speaker; his preference of the whisperings of con- 
science to the edicts of party; his sensitiveness to the 
hostility which he always encountered and which he 
never turned aside for; and above all, his daily and 
nightly habit of looking up, in the midst of the per- 
plexities of his situation, its fatigues, its dangers, toa 
wisdom that is higher than man’s. 

To lay before our readers the passages which we had 
marked as examples of the several statements just 
made, would take an amount of room which we have 
not to spare. To many who remember him by the 
grand title of his later years, ‘‘the Old Man Eloquent,”’ 
it will doubtless be a surprise to read in this book how 
ineloquent he was as a young man; and through what 
mortifications and failures and toils he passed in order 
to acquire his wonderful powers as a debater. Thus, 
under the date of 15 January, 1805, when he was a 
member of the Senate, he writes: ‘‘On this occasion, 
as on almost every other, I felt most sensibly my defi- 
ciency as an extemporaneous speaker. . . . It is 
slowness of comprehension—an incapacity to grasp the 
whole compass of a subject in the mind at once with 
such an arrangement as leaves a proper impression of 
the detail—an incapacity to form ideas properly pre- 
cise and definite with the rapidity necessary to give 
them uninterrupted uiterance. My manner, therefore, 
is slow, hesitating, and often much confused. Some- 
times, from inability to furnish the words to finish a 
thought commenced, I begin a sentence with propriety 
and finish it with nonsense. Sometimes, after carrying 
through an idea of peculiar force to its last stage, the 
want of a proper word at close drives me to use one 
which throws the whole into a burlesque. And some- 
times the most important details of an argument es- 
cape my mind at the moment when I want them, 
though ever ready to present them before and after. 
And hence in making the transition from one part of 
it to the other, Iam often compelled to take a minute 
or two for recollection, which leaves a chasm of silence 
always disagreeable to the hearers. I must, therefore, 
never flatter myself with the hope of oratorical dis- 
tinction. At the same time, it is possible that by con- 
tinual exertions, application and self-censure, part of 
the ill effects of these infirmities may be remedied.” 
Surely in these words, and in the later career of ‘ the 
Old Man Eloquent,” there is material for instruction 
and for encouragement for many a youthful aspirant 
after oratorical distinction. 

NOTES. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. are making good prog- 
ress in the issue of their beautiful edition of the novels 
of Lord Lytton. They have just published The Last 
of the Barons, Ernest Maltravers, Zanoni, Eugene 
Aram, and Devereux. Each work is complete in one 
volume, and each volume is a complete book in all 
senses. 


Two very important books bearing upon the 
ethics and physiology of mental phenomena are just 
published by D. Appleton & Co. These are Responsi- 
bility in Mental Disease, by Henry Maudsley; and 
Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and 
the Study of its Morbid Conditions, by William B. 
Carpenter. The first of these books is a continuation 
of Appleton’s ‘International Scientific Series,” and 
both of them are too valuable to be overlooked by any 
student of himself. 


Macmillan & Co. have published a second edi- 
tion of Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Uni- 
versities in Germany. Mr. Arnold, in his capacity of 
“ Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Schools En- 
quiry Commission,” sent forth in 1868 his Schools and 
Universities on the Continent. The present publica- 
tion is only that part of the original book which relates 
to Germany, the author being of the opinion that the 
practical value of the French school system, in afford- 
ing lessons for the English-speaking race, is small, 
while the history of German schools and universities 
teems with such lessons. As usual, Mr. Arnold does 
not lose the opportunity of writing a preface—long, 
witty, and affably combative. 

Dodd & Mead have just published Part II. of 
A Comparative History of Religions, by James C. 
Moffat, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. This volume is devoted to the * Progress 
and Revolutions of Faith.’”—John Ruskin delivered 
before the University of Oxford, in 1872, six lectures 
on “ Wood and Metal Engraving,” for which he found 
the Ruskinian title of Ariadne Florentina. Three of 
these are now published by John Wiley & Son.—From 
the same publishers we have Hints to Mothers, for the 
management of health during the period of gestation, 
and in the lying-in-room, with an exposure of popular 
errors in connection with those subjects. The work is 
by Thomas Bull, M.D., Physician-Accoucheur to the 
Finsbury Midwifery Institution. The American édi- 
tion has additions by an American physician, and 





“the ladies’ perpetual calendar.’’—Professor Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, has written a little book under 
the interrogatory title, What is Darwinism? As 
many of our readers already know, Dr. Hodge takes a 
melancholy view of Darwinism. His conclusion is 
that it is tantamount to Atheism. His book is pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—A book of about 
the same size, but written in a far more scientific and 
cheerful spirit, is The Doctrine of Evolution, by Alex- 
ander Winchell, LL.D., Chancellor of the University 
of Syracuse. This book gives the substance of two 
lectures given last December at the Drew Theological 
Seminary. While the author has sought only to ex- 
hibit candidly the strongest defenses and the weakest 
points of the doctrine of evolution, he frankly admits 
that ‘‘this seems clearly the law of universal inteili- 
gence under which complex results are brought into 
existence.” The publishers are Harper & Brothers.— 
Estes & Lauriat have issued in paper covers additional 
numbers of their ‘“‘ Half-Hour Recreations in Natural 
History,” including Insects of the Garden, by A. 8. 
Packard, Jr.; The Stone Age, by E. B. Tylor; Origin 
of Metalliferous Deposits, by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt; 
The Phenomena of Sleep, and Theory of a Nervous 
Ether, by Dr. Richardson. 


Had Wellington in his old age undertaken to 
discourse on the office and duty of a soldier, he would 
not have seemed more qualified by experience to speak 
with authority on that subject, than does the elder Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng when he discourses on The Office and 
Duty of a Christian Pastor. It is in accordance with 
the liberal and cosmopolitan scheme on which the new 
Boston University is founded that its Faculties of resi- 
dent and non-resident Professors should represent all 
the various types and orders of Christian faith; and 
though it is under Methodist supervision it was doubt- 
less a congenial thing for it to invite an eminent Epis- 
copal clergyman to address its theological students on 
Pastoral Theology. It was by such an invitation that 
the wise and eloquent rector of St. George’s went to 
Boston last September, and gave a course of five lect- 
ures on the subject just mentioned. These lectures 
are now printed in a neat volume by Harper & Bro- 
thers. In defining the particular topics on which he 
should speak, the lecturer determined to consider * the 
Christian pastor in his object, his qualifications, his in- 
struments, his agencies, bis power, and his attain- 
ments.’ These topics are worked out with the author's 
usual acuteness, vigor, and eloquence, and the expres- 
sion of them is pervaded by a tone of tenderness, of 
saintly enthusiasm for the pastoral work, and of wise, 
broad, and time-mellowed sentiment, such as one 
would look for in the utterances of such a noble old 
apostle. 

Cautions for Doubters, bearing the American 
imprint of Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., isa volume 
of Christian Apologetics, by Rev. J. H. Titcomb, vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, London.—Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger lave published The English Version of the 
Polyglott Bible, with the marginal readings, together 
with a copious and original selection of references to 
parallel and illustrative passages.—Mr. B. P. Bowne 
has brought together into a book which Nelson & 
Phillips have published, his elaborate articles on The 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer which have already 
appeared in ‘‘The New Englander.”—Leon Clare is 
the author of A Wild Bouquet, a book of smooth but 
not otherwise remarkable verses, published by Truaer, 
Smith & Co., Syracuse.—The first volume of The His- 
tory and Directory of Yates County, New York, is 
completed and published by Stafford C. Cleveland, 
editor of the Yates County Chronicle. The work is of 
nearly eight hundred pages, and contains a sketch of 
the original settlement of Yates County by ‘“‘ the Pub- 
lic Universal Friends,” the Lessee Company, and 
others, with an account of individual pioneers and 
their families, including church, school and civil his- 
tory, and a narrative of ‘‘the Universal Friend,” her 
society and doctrine.—Robert Carter & Brothers are 
the publishers in this country of Crossing the River, a 
book of consolation for the sorrowing, by the author 
of “The Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.’’—From 
the same publishers we have The Gospel and Its Fruits, 
‘a book for the young,” by J. H. Wilson, M.A., of 
Barclay Church, Edinburgh.—Nelson & Phillips are the 
publishers of two little books bearing upon the high- 
est of spiritual subjects. One is by the Rev. Lewis R. 
Dunn, and is called Holiness to the Lord. The other 
is by J. T. Crane, D.D., and is entitled Holiness the 
Birthright of all God’s Children. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt a4 hod all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be ackn d in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by Promptly adrtsing us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memora f prices are desirable in all cases.) 

fer WeRe TThe P ¢ the Ortent,”, Roberts Wao" 
Alger R., * The Poetry o e en oberts Brothers 
= ‘The Mormon os *, U.S. Pub. Co., New 


Dumas. “ Love and Liberty,” etc....-.......+.. Petersons. 1 7 
ne Piilip Gilbert, * 5 on Animais. 9 

berts Brothers. 
Hare, An stus W., “ The Alton + Om we m % ». F. Ra 
Hovey, Alvah, * Religion and the State,”...... Estes & Lauria’ 
“John Worthington’ s Name” 


) ; 
1, D.D., C.F., “Commentar on Jeremiah,’ (Vol.If) Scribner. 3 00 
Loh * “Com mentary on Reyelations.”...Seribner. 5 (0 
Mistral, Frédéric, “ Mirero.”’.......cecseee see Roberts Brothers. 
whby, y Mire “i Ji. = areoren aay Ader: eeeccecece Peterson. 580 
- ur urly,” ax Adeler 
Se ace Bee PRSCHE aaron gosee 20 
0: , ren 0: 
Schwarz, e Sophie, er or the en sy lll 180 
Taylor, Joseph, “‘A Fast Life.”’.............. Harper & Brothers. 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations. 
American Agriculturist—New York. The Penn. Monthiy—F pie. 
Theological Review—London. Journal of Science and Arts—New 
Haven. ThelAmerican_ Naturalist—Salem. 
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Business Department. 








Silver ‘Bridal Gifts. 

Tor GorHAM CompANy, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Window Decorations. 

The new tinted window shades in great 
variety. We are taking large orders in 
this branch of our business. A large as- 
sortment of Upholstery Goods. Lambre- 
quins made to order. Lace Curtains of 
the latest importations. Foster Brothers, 
Carpet dealers, 309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Removal. 

The business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which, for upwards 
of half a century, has been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for 
first-class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Rib- 
bons and Millinery Goods, is now located 
at 893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th 
Sts. 





Carpets for Spring 1874. 

Foster BrotuHers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of HustEep and 
CARLL), invite attention to their assort- 
ment of Carpets of the latest importa- 
tions. Moquettes, Velvets, Brussels, and 
Tapestry Brussels, etc. Also a full as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains, and materials 
for window decorations. 

FOSTER BROTHERS. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 


for puddings, jellies, custards, &c., is con- 
sidered a great delicacy. It is highly 
recommended by physicians for invalids 
and infants as a nutritious food, very 
palatable and easy of digestion. 





Wuy don’t you send for Gline’s Slate 
Paint, and keep your roof from leaking? 
Fire-proof, economical, durable. Testi- 
monials free. Local agents wanted. We 
have no connection with parties who 
copy our advertisement. N. Y. Slate 
Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New YORK DYEING AND PRINTING ESsTAB- 
LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York ; 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 
40 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





Tuurston's Ivory PEARL TootH Pow- 
DER is without exception the best dentifrice 
ever prepared: it keeps the teeth clean and 
white, and the gums healthy. Sold by Drug- 
gists, etc., 25 and 50 cents per bottle. 





CoLaate & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less ey oe take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 


® BuRNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS.— 

Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, Almond, Nectarine, 

Celery, Orange, Peach, &c.,—for flavoring Ice 

Creams, Custards, Pies, La Mange, Jellies, 

Sauces, Soups, Gravics. 

tae The beat in the world.—-Fifth Avenue Ho- 
»N 





“A TRIAL of our scale before haying. 
zree price-list. Jones's Scale, Binghamton, 


—— 


There is no Royal Road 


to anything worth having, and even in the use 
of the sewing machine there are difficulties 
which every learner must overcome before 
becoming proficient. The “ Wilcox & Gibbs”’ 
sewing machine, however, presents fewer dif- 
ficulties than any, and its value surpasses all. 


The Praise of Sozodont, 


like the famous article itself, is in almost 

every body’s mouth. The le know that 

it preserves as well as beautifies the teeth. 

} ow oe it is the standard Tooth Wash of the 
rio 











OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murra y ana 24 

Warren St., New York, Publisherand Importer 

| Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalo ue 

works in a Astronomy, Shipbuild- 

ine, Meteorolo ogy, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 

ectricity, Enginecring, Mathematics, Coal, Iron, 
Hydraulics, etc., etc. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 


on 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 


ta 
Leggat Brothers 3, 3 Beekman St. 
pposite New Post-oftice. 








. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
net Feamphlet of one hundred tox containing 


. DVERTISERS ! Send twenty-five cents to 
imates showing 


oot ofadveniang 








SOLID 
SILVER. 


The Gorham Company 


NOW OFFER 
FORKS AND SPOONS, 
FAMILY SILVER, 
DINNER SERVICES, 
BRIDAL GIFTS, 
TEA SETS, 
OF STERLING PURITY, IN NEW AND RIOH 
DESIGNS. 
Also, a complete assortment of their 
celebrated 


ELECTRO-PLATE 
Tea Sets, Dinner Services, etc., 
AT RETAIL. 
Salesrooms of the Company, 
1 Bonn St., NEAR BROADWAY, N. Y. 





THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF 
NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


I. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every licy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stcckhoiders. 

$6,416 Policies of Life fe Instirance in force. 

Insuring about $20, 0. 

It has paid $22, 979; oN. 00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $5,379,064.00 were 
so paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are....... ar x fO9,.237 67 
Surplus over all liabilities............... 727,785 08 
— of all approved forms issued <a sound 


By ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Uinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, N. J. 

A.B. FORBES, geneeal Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, C 

0. F. BRESEE, "General Agent for Virginia, West 
gine. District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tuc East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. 'Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

es 7 4. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 

by, ia g Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Lites nd Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOuN W. NICHOLS. General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P, BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 

ware. Broome, wioga and Chemung, in State o 

New York, Yonkers, N- ¥. 

Amos D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 
—-. Provideneé, RK. L, and Massachusetts, 

osto 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorad> and Western Ar- 
Kansas. A Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 

uls. 

W. D. LirtTi#, General A poe for Maine and New 
ppanire, Portland, 

UXEM, General ‘Xgent for Pennsylvania 
pent Delaware. ‘Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
rt, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


port INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before eagicing into the. merits of the lan in- 
augurated by the UNIVE SAL LIF NS 

je OF New York, viz. : a about ay per 
cent, lower than in Mutual companies. A definite 
contract with omnes a. | Bs r pone es 
issued. Send for qooumen s to d 102 


nif AR ay "Aged ~ 
Liberal y dealt withs 
- WALKER, PRESIDENT. 


EB. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, TEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO. 
= PES, ) EGALETHOSOOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
RAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Side. 
a specialty, First premium at Vienna 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 








ES 








O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers i in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Prin aes Presses, are 
‘_DEKRBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 


RRANGEMENTS having been made look- 
ing toward — preparation of a full and au- 
thentic plography y of the late Rev. Dr. Kirk, all 
persons having letters from him or other material 
ba would be useful in such preparation, are in- 
vited to forward them the su scriber, stating 

whether they wish bem to be — 

"3 Chestnut ot “Noston. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course cf pinay Comaprehensive. Music and Five 
Arts aspecialt nstruction therough. Second 
orm rm begin 3 Feb. ith, For Circulars, address C. C. 
Principal and Proprietor. 


V ILLIAMS COLLEGE. Regular examine 
Gone od —— 30th and Sept 

1874. $5,000 away annually to *aid indigent 

students. ~ F iprormation opp iy to the the _ ent, 


Williamstown, erkshire ve. Mass, 














MUSIC, &e. 
JJ UST PUBLISHED. 


MUSICAL GARIAND! 
Duets for VIOLIN and PIANO.—Price, $2.50. 


New and attractive arrangements by SEP. WIN- 
NER, Of Galops, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Airs, Qua- 
drilles,and Potpourris for Violin with Piano ac- 
companiment. Pages Shect Music Size. 


MUSICAL FLOWERS! 
Duets for Flute and Piano. Price, $2.50. 


Similar in design to the “ Musical Garland,” but 
for Flute with Piano accompaniment. 160 pages, 
Sheet Music Size, well filled. 


Fiute Bovevet. Price $1.50. 


A qollection including a great variety of music 
for the Flu 


VIOLIN AMUSEMENTS. $1.50. 
Similar in Gosign to the Bouquet. First-rate, 
easy Violin Music 


Two books b Sep. Winner. Tber are not so 
large as “ Musical Garland” and * Musical Flow- 
ers,’ containing, however, as much Flute or Violin 
Music, but no Piano accompaniment 


The River of Life. 
Continues to attract general attention as one of 
the best SUNDAY-SCHOOL Song Books ever pub- 
lished. $30 per Hundred. 


The above books for Sale everywhere. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 











THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New M Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, Gro. W. 
MorGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 

GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.00. 

THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CHURCH CHOTRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Co!- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bds., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, andthe same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADSLPIA. 


TEMPERANCE 


Throw your Whisky out. Song ang Cho. 
ton, 30 cts. 


Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W. Saye! 40 cts. 
Will ‘he ae Home To-night. Song oe 
ORE Danks, 30 cts. 
Poor Little Tim. Song and Chorus...Abbey, 30 cts. 
Don’t sell my Father Rum. Ballad. Dressler, 30 cts. 





poem, DONGS., “cr'Price. 
Song and 





Stay ome with me To-night. 
Chor Tucker, 30 cts. 


Drinking > Gis. Song and Choru Heath, 30 cts. 
We won't leave the Farm. Song and Ch 

Persie , 30 cts. 
We cannot gy ethee up. Song &Cho. Clark, 30 cts. 
The Living Waters. Song and Cho....C lark, 55 cts. 
If you’ve a Father’s Love. Song and Cho: 

Martin, 30 cts. 

Address, J. L. PETERS, 59 Broedway N.Y. 

O. Box 5129.) 


IN PRESS | We shall issue a new Book en- 
titled TEMPERANCE ECHOES 

about the first of April. Compiled especially to 
suit the wants of Temperance Societies. It will 
A NEW GLEE BOOK contain a large num- 
ber of we-known 
Ferny pred fonge. together with a choice collec- 
Melodies written especially for this 


FOR TEMPERANCE USE, pore? 2 


art, Dressler, and other well-known Authors. 
Price, 7 cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 
pee dozen. Send your orders early, as we shall fill 
them in the order received. Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of 75 gente. 
Address, J. L . PETERS, 599 necguee, &. I 








ox 5429.) 








XCURSIONS,—Sunny Side Grove, at Irving- 
ton, 25 miles up the Hudson, exclusively for 
Sunday Schools; Elm Park, on staten Island, for 
all parties; also ‘Alderney Park, and other groves. 
Steamboats and barges of all descriptions. Apply 
to Capt. CHAS. ADAMS, 8 Battery Place. 


To Charter for Excursions, 








Saloon Steamer, WYOMING. 


BARGES: 


CHICAGO, REPUBLIC, J. R. BALDWIN, SARAH 
SMITH, and CALEDONIA. 


Eagleswood, Excelsior Park, Raritan Beach, 
Cold Spring and Oriental Groves to let. 

Office, 384 West St., opposite Hoboken (upper) 
Ferry. OPEN EVENINGS. 


H. B. CROSSETT. 





New Books from Hl, W. Beecher. 





THE ART OF PREACHING. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching 


First Series. Course of 1872. 1 vol., 22mo. $1.25. 


“The ‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read 
by everyeess, layman or clergyman, with delight.” 
Boston Globe 

“We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction as is compressed into this 
little volume.”’—N. Y. Independent. 

“Marvellous exhibitions of deep piety, sound 
sense, quick wit and fervid address; kindling, ele- 
vating, instructing; interesting to all Christian 
readers, invaluable to the beginning preacher.’ 
—ev. H. N. Day, in New Haven College Courant. 


Second Series, Comrss of 1873. Just Ready. 
lvol., 12mo. $1.5 

“One is tempted, in ~ of a book like this, 
to break into raptures, and induige in superlatives 
it isso much better than other books of the kind.” 
Christian Register. 

“No peste or layman who reads can fail to be 
inspired with new interest and enthusiasm.”’—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Third Series. Course of 1874. Now regularly run- 
ping in the Christian Union from week to week, 
T. J. ELLINWOOD’s verbatim reports. Will be 
issued shortly in book form. 





Uniform Edition of Beecher’s Works. 

l.and2. YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
First and Second Series. 2 vols, $1.25 and $1.50. 

3. LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. lvol. $1.50. 

4. STAR PAPERS. lvol. $1.75. 

5. PLEASANT TALK ABOUT FRUITS, FLOW- 
ERS AND FARMING. lvol. $2.00. 

6. NORWOOD. A NOVEL. Illustrated. In Press 


7. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECHES. 
In Preparation. 





Why ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells. 


A successful Agent says: “Unlike all other books 
it has a claim on woman 8 attention. A HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASS PAYS 


ACENTS WANTED. 


For terms and territory apply to J. B. FORD & 
CO., New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago or 
San Francisco. 








wis | | Habel SABBATH.” 


By T. C. O’K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FoR 


Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH, 
a collection of Pur& SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


‘EVERY SABBATH,” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing * EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.00. 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 


Cheap Farms! 


The cheapest land in market for sale by the 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards 
on five and ten years. | an at6 percent. No ud- 
vance interest Foquire 
Mild and healthful Gimate, fertile soil,an abun- 
dence of good water 
HE BEST MARKET yt THE WEST! The 
i Mining regions of Wroming, Colorado, 
Jtah and ‘Nevada, somes supplied by the farmers 
in the PLATTE VALLEY 


Soldiers Entitled to a Home- 
stead of 160 Acres. 


The Best Locations for Colonies. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of acres of 
choice Sovermmnpes Lands open for entry under 
the Homestead Law, near this great railroad, with 
good markets and all the conveniences of an old 
settled countr ;4 

Free Passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken at 
par for lands. §#~ Full particulars given ; also 


THE PIONEER, 


A handsome Mitestented paper, containing the 
Homestead Law t free to all parts of the 
world. Address 0. os Davis, Land Commissioner 
U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. a 

Mention Christian Union. 


VHEAP FARMS! Delightful Saltwater lo- 
cations; fish, oysters, game, &c. Wonderful 
inducements for tavenaneye oe MANCHA. for 
let. 
wiraoes EASTON, MD. 


1,500,000 Acres Rich Farming Lands, 


Situated in Southwestern Minnesota and North- 
wostere, lows, coe sale at moderate prices, with 
terms 0 ment, Also, Town Lots in towns 
firoad ‘Beat Land Bonds of the Sioux 
cit y and St. Paul ixeliroma taken at par in exchan o 
= lands within tneir limits. For particulars 
ess 


“LAND DEPARTMENT, ST. PAUL AND SIOUX 
CITY B. B. CO.,” St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
ecribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








The floods along the Mississippi would have 
caused great loss and suffering even in prosperous 
communities. In aregion where society is already 
suffering from a disorganized labor system, and 
from bad government or absolute anarchy, the 
blow is heavy indeed. The benevoiance of hap- 
pier communities ought to come swiftly and large- 
ly to the rescue. A hearty generosity on the part 
of the North will do more to restore good feeling 
between the sections than the most eloquent 
speeches or the finest writing. We have no doubt 
that contributions addressed to the Mayor of New 
Orleans, or the Relief Committee in Memphis, will 
be well applied. 





—<--—__. 


What has become of the movement for the union 
of the Presbyterian Church with the Cumberland 
Presbyterians? After a long and honorable testi- 
mony against certain points of Calvinism, are the 
Cumberland Presbyterians going to agree to preach 
* election” and ‘‘reprobation” with conscientious 
fervor? If not, is the Presbyterian Church ready 
to allow dissent and liberty on these points? In 
so far as government is concerned there is no 
reason why there should not be a union of the 
Several separate bodies of Presbyterians in the 
United States. The Dutch Reformed, the Asso- 
ciate Reformed, the Southern Presbyterian, the 
Cumberland, might all belong to the one great 
body formed by the union of the Old and New 
School Presbyterians. But, can the theologies be 
harmonized enough to bring together the liberal 
and the rigid, the high and the low, the archeolo- 
gists and the progressives? Even if once united, 
is there spiritual force enough in the church to 
permit liberty of thought and freedom of teach- 
ing? A time is coming when provision must be 
made in churches for that liberty which God in- 
spires in studious and earnest men. At present 
they are at liberty to—leave. But, a time must 
come when men of Christlike lives shall be free to 
stay. Living holiness ought to be worth more to 
a church than abstract doctrines. 








THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION AND 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


ROFESSOR SWING is arraigned before the 
authorities of his church for not being faith- 
ful to the doctrines of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. For that and that only he is to run the 
gauntlet of Presbytery, Synod, and General As- 
sembly. He is known to all men—or soon will be, 
thanks to his prosecutors—as an eloquent and 
earnest preacher of practical Christianity. The 
first of the two charges against him, that ‘‘ he 
has not been zealous and faithful in maintaining 
the truths of the Gospel,” is utterly without force 
except as it is defined by the second charge, 
‘*that he does not sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this Church as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Script- 
ures.” It is only by identifying the Westminster 
Confession with the Divine Revelation, that the 
indictment has any standing-room whatever. 
People not intimately versed in theology may 
need sovie quickening of the memory as to what 
that Confession includes. We propose to take a 
glance or two, in all fairness and justice of inter- 





pretation, at some of its statements. This is the 
opening one: ‘Although the light of nature, and 
the works of creation and providence, do so far 
manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, 
as to leave men inexcusable; yet they are not suf- 
ficient to give that knowledge of God, and of his 
will, which is necessary unto salvation.” The 
light which is insufficient to show the way is 
sufficient to leave men ‘‘inexcusable” for not find- 
ing the way! Isthat Scriptural? Isit true? Does 
not the moral sense reject it as an absolute self- 
contradiction ? 

The Confession hastens to state that God has 
made further provision for his creatures than that 
contained in nature. Yet no—it is not his crea- 
tures that he provides for: it is himself; and his 
own highest good is made to involve the highest 
misery of a part of his creatures. Thus it reads: 
‘*By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others fore-ordained to ever- 
lasting death.” It is expressly and repeatedly de- 
clared that this fore-dooming to eternal life or 
eternal death is wholly irrespective of anything 
forseen as to the conduct or character of its subjects. 
Those ‘‘ predestinated unto life” are chosen ‘‘with- 
out any foresight of faith or good work or perse- 
verance in either of them, orany other thing in the 
creature, as conditions or causes moving Him there- 
unto.” ‘The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy 
as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sins, to the praise 
of his glorious justice.” 

The Confession greatly amplifies the state- 
ment that man can do nothing whatever to- 
ward escaping the wrath of God. ‘‘Man, by his 
fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability 
of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion.” ‘‘Works done by unregenerate men, al- 
though for the matter of them they may be things 
which God commands, and of good use both to 
themselves and others; yet . . . they are sin- 
ful, and cannot please God, or make aman meet to 
receive grace from God. And yet their neglect of 
them is more’ sinful, and displeasing unto God.” 
‘*Blect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit.” What 
as to non-elect infants? The inference from the 
language is unmistakable, and is borne out by the 
logic of the whole system: they must be eternally 
lost. 

Who the elect are may be doubtful, but there is 
no doubt as to a part at least of the non-elect. 
‘*Much less can men not professing the Christian 
religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be 
they never so diligent to frame their lives accord- 
ing to the light of nature, and the law of that re- 
ligion they do profess ; and to assert and maintain 
that they may is very pernicious, and to be de- 
tested.” It is specially under this clause that 
Professor Swing is arraigned, for supposing that 
Socrates was saved. 

And what, in fine, is the destiny of all these 
myriads—those who having never heard of Christ 
were ‘‘diligent to frame their lives according to 
the light of nature ;” the non-elect who died in 
infancy ; and they who were “called by the minis- 
try of the word,” and had ‘‘some operations of the 
Spirit,” yet could not come to Christ because ‘‘not 
elected”? What becomes of all these? They 
‘Sare cast into hell, where they remain in torments 
and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment of 
the great day.” And on that day, a day appointed 
‘for the manifestation of the glory of his mercy 

and of his justice”, they ‘‘shall be cast 
into eternal torments, and be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord.” 

There is much that is noble in the Westminster 
Confession. But these are central and essential 
elements in its system. Shall we say that a man 
who does not ‘sincerely receive and adopt” this 
Confession ‘‘ as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures” is unfit to be a 
Presbyterian minister? Or, what shall we say of 
the man who does sincerely receive this system 
as Divine truth ? . 

If the statements of doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession be taken in their literal and obvious 
sense, then Professor Swing does not accept them, 
nor does he pretend to. In his speech before the 
Presbytery—of which we give a condensation on 
page 374, he avows with manly frankness his dissent 
from such statements, and his belief that the 
church has outgrown them. His writings show 
beyond all doubt that Christianity does not pre- 
sent itself to him in the aspects in which Calvin 





saw it; that he repudiates with horror that view 
of God which Calvinism presents. Is he therefore 
insincere? Ought he to leave the Presbyterian 
Church? If yea, then an immense majority of its 
ablest ministers ought also to go. But, there has 
always, from the earliest days of Reformation, 
been a struggle between high and low Calvinism, 
and the church has found it necessary to permit 
men to tone down the harshness and inhumanity 
of Calvinistic tenets. The Confession is sworn to 
as containing the ‘system of doctrine,” and it is 
received by men of liberal thought “for substance 
of doctrine.” When an old-fashioned Calvinist in- 
sists upon the most rigid construction of Calvin- 
ism, and makes it a test of others’ orthodoxy, it 
must seem to him that they not only are heterodox, 
but insincere. But, on the other hand, it is his- 
torically true that a relaxed and very low type of 
Calvinism has been tolerated, and that ‘‘New 
School men” have been licensed, and ordained, 
and honored in the Presbyterian Church without 
an imputation upon their sincerity or orthodoxy, 
in the church at large, however it may have been 
in special neighborhoods. 

It cannot then be said that the Westminster 
Confession in its most rigorous construction is 
Presbyterianism. We deny it utterly. That 
creed is no more the living Presbyterianism of to- 
day, than the clothes a man outgrew in his boy- 
hood are the man. The Presbyterian Church is a 
great company of men and women, with hearts 
and consciences, standing in all the light that God 
has poured upon the world, supremely bound to 
be faithful to God and his truth. Probably not 
one in a hundred of them believes such statements 
as we have quoted. Their real bond of union is 
not a creed, it isa common purpose to live holy 
lives and to follow Christ. Their aim is to be 
members of that kingdom which ‘‘is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The 
special creed of a church ean no more take prece- 
dence of that Gospel which is the church's found- 
ation, than ‘a State law can supersede the 
Constitution of the United States—no more than 
any human law can supersede the Divine law. 

And the ministry—what is it? It is service—it 
is the business of helping men toward God. Its 
charter is ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every living crea- 
ture.” Its spirit is: ‘‘Approving ourselves as 
the ministers of God”—not by fidelity to the 
Westminster Confession—“ by pureness, by knowl- 
edge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, 
by the power of God, by the armor of righteous- 
ness on the right hand and on the left.” There is 
the test of ministerial fitness ! 

If a man so contravenes the whole method and 
spirit of his associated brethren, that he cannot 
labor profitably among them, he should depart 
elsewhere. A man who contemns liturgies cannot 
be useful in a liturgical church. A minister who 
cannot submit to authority is out of place in an 
Episcopal Church. If Prof. Swing’s differences 
from the ancient Presbyterian standards had made 
co-operation difficult and his ministry unfruitful, 
it might be well for him to seek other companion- 
ship. But his ministry has been eminently fruit- 
ful; his people wish to retain him; there is very 
wide sympathy with him in his denomination; 
and it is he, and not his opponent, who represents 
the best genius of American Presbyterianism. 
That genius is one of Christian liberty. It has 
fought battles and won victories in days gone by ; 
it was not renounced for the sake of peace and 
reunion ; and we believe it will win a new triumph 
in the present struggle. 

But if not, though Presbyterianism will suffer, 
the great work of the Lord will go on. He is lead- 
ing his people to heights of clearer vision. He is 
teaching them that not all of his infinite truth was 
revealed to Westminster divines or Puritan fathers. 
Not all of it will be revealed to us or our children. 
Eternity itself will scarcely reveal to us all the 
wonders of God. And shall we now bind up our 
present knowledge into compact statements, and 
seal them as finished and complete? Shall.we put 
the brand of heresy on men who teach a gospel of 
love and faith and duty because their eyes are 
not our eyes? The age is learning a deeper lesson 
of humility than that. Whittier has spoken the 
fit word to all confident dogmatists : 


“ Who fathoms the Eternal thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! he needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


**T walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod: 3 
I dare not mete with line and bound 
The love and power of God!” 
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MR. BEECHER ON TEMPERANCE. 


HE following letter of inquiry and its answer 

will need no explanation. We print them be- 

cause many such queries come, and one answer 
will satisfy many questions. 


WASHINGTON, Fnd., May 2, 1874. 
Rev. H. W. BEECHER: 

Your name has been used in this locality, from week 
to week, by the papers, and you are represented as 
opposed to the present temperance movement, and in 
favor of moderate drinking as opposed to total absti- 
nence. At the same time I see your name in connection 
with others who have signed the total abstinence 
pledge. Will you please, in a brief note, state your 
position. As your great reputation must tell one way 
or the other, we are anxious to know your precise 
position. 

I write this at the earnest solicitation of many 
friends, as your name seems to be the stronghold of 
the opposition. 

:« Hoping you may find it convenient to drop us a 


note, I am yours, 
F. WALKER, 


Pastor M. E. Church. 
BROOKLYN, May 6, 1874. 
~ Dear Sir :—I do not think any man in health is 
the better for using intoxicating drinks. 

Total abstinence is the rational and safe remedy 

for intemperance. 
. I am in favor of all measures for the prevention 
or suppression of traffic in aleoholic drinks, which 
experience has shown to be feasible; but, on the 
other hand, I am utterly opposed to bigotry or 
violence or partizan feeling in behalf of temper- 
ance, as I am to the same qualities in religion, in 
politics, and in all other causes. 

I have been from boyhood, and am now an ar- 
dent lover of my kind, and desire to see my fellow- 
men free from the despotism of strong drink ; but 
would win them from danger and disgrace by 
reasoning, by moral influence, and by kindness, 
rather than by any form of violence. 

I hold that Preventive Laws are right in princi- 
ple, and should be employed wherever public sen- 
timent is strong enough to secure their execution ; 
but, at present, the tone of feeling is so low that 
I think stringent legislation would fail of its end, 
and so be worse than useless, 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





THE CURE OF CRIME. 


EW YORK celebrated May Day by hanging 
amaniac. The man was sentenced to death 
on proof of deliberate murder. Governor Dix in- 
vestigated his case and thought him not morally 
irresponsible. The law, therefore, took its due 
course. But the question remains whether the 
due course of law should run only to the gallows 
in such a case as this. 

Here was a creature of low intellect, born and 
bred in ignorant poverty, living the coarse, un- 
eventful life of his class, an unnoticed boor, till a 
sudden temptation transformed him into a con- 
spicuous wretch. Without malice, or anger, or 
greed, he killed a sleeping old man, his guest, sim- 
ply because the evil spirit bade him. He even read 
his Testament and tried to pray during the plead- 
ings of the fiend, he said. He was conscious that 
murder was a crime, but steadily affirmed that he 
could not choose but doit. In jail he often said 
that he should kill his keeper, who believed him to 
be only ‘‘shamming” insanity, and took no notice 
of his warnings. On the day before his execution 
he fulfilled his threat, possessing himself of the 
jailor’s keys and revolver, but making no effort to 
escape, and offering no resistance to the men who 
rushed in to chain him where he sat, muttering and 
growling in a dark corner. At the last he met 
death with the same stolid front which he had op- 
posed to life. 

In Boston a boy of fourteen is under indictment 
for the murder of a boy of four whom he did not 
know, and who had not offended him. This young 
Thug had but just been dismissed from the Reform 
School, whither he was sent for the systematic 
torture of children smaller than himself. His 
method was to coax an unknown boy into some 
lonely place and there pinch, stab, cut, prick, 
burn, or beat him till satiated with his pain and 
terror. At the Reformatory this madness was not 
manifest. Its enforced repression, and the exciting 
presence of so many coarse companions, may, 
however, have developed the need to torture into 
the need to kill. The boy had only to say that he 
supposed he ought to be put where he could not 
do such things. 








This homicidal mania is familiar enough to phy- 
sicians and lawyers. It occurs even among per- 
sons of culture and conscience, who, in their 
healthful moods, beg to be saved from themselves 
and kept from opportunity to kill. The tragic 
story of Mary Lamb touches us all to charity. 
But when a like temptation whispers in the dull 
ear of ignorance, too feeble of will, too blind of 
perception to resist it, ought we to be less just of 
judgment? Yet the ‘ Father of a Family” writes 
to a leading journal that if he should meet this 
boy, Pomeroy, free, a few months hence, he should 
hold it his duty to kill him. And the leading jour- 
nal, though reprehending lynch law, sees no reason 
why the offender should not be hanged. 

These are horrible tales to be borne on the 
breath of the sweet May winds, and to darken our 
joy in the sunshine. But it is time to heed their 
warning that we must reconstruct our code of the 
relation between crime and penalty. Here and 
there one humane person, and then another, have 
suggested that the morbid impulses of human wild 
beasts should be remanded to the physician for 
cure rather than to the hangman. Here and there 
a reformer has declared that if the law allow only 
the gibbet or the dungeon to such offenders, the 
ruling is wholly inadequate to the case. 

Thinkers have long maintained that statutes, 
representing a passing phase of human develop- 
ment, are necessarily behind and below the best 
conscience of each generation inheriting them. 
But the law-abiding sentiment clings to them till 
the general voice of society demands their modifi- 
cation. Hence we constantly uphold and obey 
laws intended to suit the emergencies of a social 
state widely different from ourown. Thus, while 
modern times have discovered that any technical 
offense may involve many years of guilt—crime 
being so interlinked with disease, if it be not al- 
ways a form of disease, as to be often inseparable 
from it—the law contemplates no such complexity 
of conditions, but sets a fixed doom against a fixed 
transgression, punishment being its constant 
thought. 

Close students of the social state insist that our 
degrading penal systems must give place to a 
method of enlightened and humane surveillance, 
which shall secure the safety of society through 
the reformation rather than the obliteration of the 
criminal. But the perception of this need has 
hardly reached the general mind, and the means 
it must adopt are scarcely more than guessed at. 
Since, therefore, it must be years before the law 
can be materially altered, the best thought of the 
humanest thinkers should be given to this vast 
question of the reclamation of vice. The problem 
is to establish a system of kindly but inviolable 
restraint, within whose security special influences 
may be brought to bear on special cases. 

Under such a system there would be hope for 
the chronic drunkard, that mischievous criminal 
of whom the State takes too little care. The 
chronic vagabond, the confirmed thief, the per- 
petual petty delinquent, would find his chance to 
start fair once more in this weighted race of life. 
There would open a place even for the wildest 
outcasts of nature, like these motiveless slayers of 
their kind whom it is murderous to kill and dan- 
gerous to save alive. Perhaps the prison cell or 
the padded strong-room of an asylum is a less 
merciful refuge for them to-day than the platform 
of the gibbet, since they do not even know the 
horror that they are, and will not be taught that 
knowledge in either jail or madhouse. 

But the Reformatory of the future will not per- 
mit the waste and cruelty of dungeon and chain 
and gallows. Every inmate of it will be set at 
work, the habit of useful industry being in itself a 
saving grace. Every inmate will have air and 
light and sunshine, the chance to cultivate flowers, 
the chance to earn the enjoyment of music and 
books, of cleanliness and order, of self-respect 
and a worthy ambition. The influences which 
maintain morality in the moral will go very far to 
induce morality in the immoral ; for it must be re- 
membered that the great majority of criminals was 
born to crime, and follows the only road which 
opens before it from birth to death. 

Organized effort only can effect these vital re- 
forms in the treatment of criminals, and those 
vast and powerful organizations, the churches, 
should be the first to undertake them. We pro- 
fessing Christians have time for the splitting of 
theologic hairs, energy for the constant threshing 
of the empty straw of doctrine, enthusiasm for the 
conversion of Borrioboola-Gha ; have we no time, 
or energy, or enthusiasm for this commanding 
business of the Master? This age begins to know 
that every criminal is diseased, and perpetually 





shut up in the dungeon of his evil imaginings. 
From an earlier age there comes a sad voice of 
pity and condemnation: “Sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—A call has been issued for a ‘‘ Reunion of 
Abolitionists,” without distinction of party, to be held 
in Chicago on the 9th, 10th, and 1th of June. The 
proceedings will embrace a review of the past, the 
period of sacrifice and hope, with rejoicing over the 
success of the anti-slavery movement; biographical 
notices of distinguished friends of freedom; addresses 
by prominent speakers, etc. If the proceedings are 
characterized by the fraternal spirit evinced in the 
call, the meeting cannot fail to be one of deep inter- 
est. Address R. P. Derrickson, Chairman of Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, Chicago. 


—The Advance defines the “supernatural” as 
“God speaking to our consciousness.” This definition 
would make Theodore Parker and all other Theists, 
including Keshub Chunder Sen, supernaturalists, for 
“God speaking to consciousness” is the fundamental 
article of their faith. Is the Advance getting shaky 
in its theology? 

—The American Social Science Association will 
hold an important ‘meeting in this city, next week, 
beginning on Tuesday and closing on Saturday. Im- 
portant papers will be presented, and among the 
distinguished men who will take part in the proceed- 
ings are George William Curtis, President—Rev. Dr. 
Woolsey, A. D. Wells, Prof. Benj. Peirce, Hon. Andrew 
White, President D. C. Gilman of the University of 
California, F. B. Sanborn, Dr. Alfred L. Carroll, and 
Z. R. Brockway. We wish our most intelligent citi- 
zens of all classes could be persuaded to attend this 
meeting of a Society which, if it were only adequate- 
ly supported, might do incalculable good in a long 
neglected field. 


—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church meets at St. Louis on the 21st inst., and Mr. 
John H. Dey of the Evangelist will issue a daily report 
of the proceedings in the Assembly Jowrnal, for which 
he invites subscriptions from those interested. 


—‘‘A Woman’s Mass Meeting” is to be held in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Thursday evening 
of this week. Henry Ward Beecher and Mary A. 
Livermore are advertised to speak. 


—The American Congregational Union is to 
have its yearly good time in this city on Thursday of 
the present week. There will be Episcopalian mivis- 
ters without their robes, Baptists from whose lips the 
word baptizo will not be heard, Congregationalists 
without a word of the Council, Presbyterians and 
Methodists, and we know not who besides. We wish 
to the goodly gathering there might be added mem- 
bers of still more distant branches of the Christian 
family. Why callthem distant? Are not all brethren 
in Christ? We hope before the end of the century 
some good Catholic priest will be seen on the platform. 
Suppose some devout, large-hearted member of that 
church were willing to forget for an evening the 
things that divide him from his Protestant brethren, 
and unite with them in honoring their common Lord. 
Would it not be a goodly sight? Who would not 
gladly welcome Father Hyacinthe, for example, if 
only he would come? We bethink us that there are 
churehes nearer of kin to us than Hyaciuthe’s, that 
doubtless would come if they were asked. Why should 
not such men as Dr. Putnam, of Brooklyn, or Dr. Bel- 
lows or Dr. E. H. Chapin, of this city, be invited and 
made welcome? They would doubtless leave their 
particular’ism behind for the evening, and pick it up 
again the next morning, like other folks. When we 
get to heaven—of course we shull get to heaven!—we 
shall be very glad to meet brethren of their stamp: 
would it hurt us to so far anticipate the future as to 
meet them for an evening now as fellow-Christians? 
The American Congregational Union is freely welcome 
to this idea as a suggestion for its next anniversary. 


—Among Episcopal papers the Church Journal 
is an able representative of moderate High-Church- 
manship. It is wholly beyond any such suspicion of 
over-sensitiveness to the evils of Ritualism as might 
attach to Low-Church organs. The Journal ina late 
issue strongly urges the necessity of vigorous repres- 
sive measures at the next Gencral Convention. It re- 
prints in full the report made at the last convention 
by a committee of bishops appointed three years pre- 
viously. This committee recommended legislation 
that should expressly prohibit a number of those prac- 
tices by which the Ritualists insinuate into the service 
the Romish doctrine of the ‘Real Presence.” The 
House of Bishops at that time passed a canon to this 
effect, which failed in the Lower House by a very close 
vote. A ‘Pastoral Letter’? of the Bishops was all 
that could be secured. The Journal is emphatic in its 
declaration that this mild measure was insufficient; 
and we believe that the general opinion of the church 
concurs in thissentiment. Weshall be surprised if the 
General Convention, which meets next autumn, does 
not take strong measures for the repression of the evil. 
The advantage of the American Episcopal Church over 
her English sister is strongly brought out at such a 
time. The Church of England is absolutely crippled 
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in all such matters, by her subjection to Parliament. 
Fancy our Episcopal Church having to look to Con- 
gress for a readjustment of her doctrine and dis- 
cipline. 

* —The Presbyterian sounds an alarm in view of 
the “‘ hastening and imminent issue of Broad-Church- 
ism,” from the influence and the perils of which it 
says no church is now entirely free. ‘‘ Beyond all 
doubta large element” in the Congregational body ‘‘is 
yearning for the inclusion of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists within the pale of recognized evangelical fellow- 
ship;” and Presbyterianism ‘‘has affinities with the 
Congregational body too close to be unaffected by its 
varying phases. . . . . Indeed, he who runs may 
read it. It is in the very atmosphere, and we every- 
where meet and feel it. The leaven is at work in 
forms which are already gendering strifes the end of 
which none can foresee. In short, a crisis is gathering 
which is to determine whether Broad-Churchism, or 
the contrary, shall prevail; whether our accepted 
Christianity has any fundamental articles or not,” &c. 
The Presbyterian is needlessly alarmed. Evangelical 
Christianity is not so pitiably weak that it can be en- 
dangered by any amount of free discussion; nor does 
its strength lie in the formulas of the schools or the 
ecclesiasticism of the sects that bear its name, but on 
truths deep-bedded in human nature and immovable 
as the Eternal Rock. It is ‘‘broad” enough, more- 
over, to include all those who have the spirit of Christ 
and who accept him as a Divine Teacher and Saviour. 


» —There was, says an exchange, a bank of snow 
two feet deep in front of the post-office at Portsmouth, 
a few days since; but that’s nothing, says the oldest 
inhabitant—on the 4th of July, 1844, Boar’s Head 
(Hampton) was covered with snow. This reminds us 
of a Vermont story which we heard in our boyhood. 
On a July day, early in the present century, the mail- 
stage was passing over “Cabot Plain,” when a passen- 
ger observed a woman, armed with a broad wooden 
shovel, digging into a snow-drift by the roadside. 
‘*Why, madam,” said the traveler, ‘‘don’t you take 
the snow at the top of the drift, instead of taking the 
trouble to dig so deep?” “Oh!” replied the woman, 
‘the snow that is three or four years old is a great deal 
the best!” 

—The negroes of the South do not seem likely 
to lose in freedom their strong religious feelings and 
tendencies, At Petersburg, Va., lately, five hundred 
were immersed in the Appomattox on a single Sun- 
day. The sight of such a multitude making profession 
of their faith in Christ, and the singing of such a choir 
of negroes, must have been wonderfully impressive. 


4 —A Bishop of the Methodist Church having ex- 
horted the young preachers of an annual conference 
to be content with salaries of $500 per annum, and to 
look forareward of their labors in ‘‘ the smile of God,” 
and ‘‘the crown of life eternal,’’ a correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate sarcastically inquires if it is to 
be understood that “the smile” and ‘the crown” re- 
ferred to are denied to those who have or seek for more 
than $500 salaries, in order to support their families; 
and he adds: ‘‘ Do let those who know nothing of pov- 
erty or hard circuits cease giving good advice to those 
who suffer for Christ’s sake, and rather let them en- 
courage the poor preacher to provide something 
against the evil time that must come to every poor 
superannuate. The days for exhortations to martyr- 
dom in this country are over, and while we may occa- 
sionally afford to grow eloquent over ‘heroism,’ let 
our eloquence be expended upon the rich and not upon 
the poor. Let us exhort all preachers to labor and 
pray for a good support, and to lay up something 
against the time to come.” 


. —Mr. Henry C. Bowen of the Independent sends 
us a proof-copy of a new steel engraving of the late 
Charles Sumner, by the well-known artist, Ritchie. It 
is a capital likeness of the Senator, as he appeared in 
the later years of his life, and does credit to theskill of 
the artist. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Was not the wine made by Christ real wine and 
hence fermented ? 


(i correspondent asks this question apropos of a 

remark in a Chicago ministers’ meeting, that “ it would 
be as absurd to say that Christ made fermented wine as to say 
that any power could make a three-year-old colt in a min- 
ute.” It is just quibbling that brings the temperance ref- 
ormation into contempt. A colt could not be created in a 
minute that should have lived three years, but we can con- 
ceive of a horse created instantaneously possessing all the 
qualities of a three-year-old. The question is not whether 
the wine had actually been fermented, but whether it had 
the qualities of fermented wine. Such clap-trap as that 
quoted above is the despair of all wise temperance men. Let 
us advocate temperance on its true ground—namely, that in 
this climate and with our race of men experience and com- 
mon sense show that wine-drinking is dangerous to morals. 
But let us never bring disgrace upon a good cause by illogical 
and unscholarly quibbles going to show that when the Script- 
ures say wine they mean something else. 


2. A correspondent from Kentucky—that land of polemical 
controversy—wishes us to give our opinion of the meaning 
of the expression “ buried with him by baptism” in Colos- 
sians ii. 12, We have no doubt the reference here is to the 
mode of baptism generally prevalent in ancient times, which 
was that by immersion. The expression does not imply that 
the mode of baptism may not change in other times, to suit 
Customs, costumes, and climate, nor that baptism is needful 

Sor salvation, nor that any great spiritual change takes place 











in baptism. Paul knew that Christianity was not Judaism— 
that it did not consist in washings of the body, but in inward 
cleansing of the motives and outward purifying of act and 
speech. But he uses the form of baptism with which they 
were familiar (just as he uses circumcision in verse 11) as a 
rhetorical figure to impress upon the minds of his readers the 
greatness of the change wrought in passing from a sinful toa 
Christian life. If all those Baptists and pedo-baptists who 
waste time snd temper quarreling about the manner in which 
the rite of washing shall be performed would only once un- 
derstand the sublime truth set forth in verses 11, 12, 13, and 14 
of this chapter, they would come into an atmosphere where 
such disputes seem exceedingly trivial. 


8. “A. H.,” wishing to prepare himself for “local” or lay- 
preaching in the Methodist Church, wishes to know what 
books he should read. Read every good book you can lay 
your hands on, remembering Adam Clarke’s reply to the 
preacher who wrote to know if he should study geology: 
“Dear brother, a Methodist preacher needs to know every- 
thing.” 

4, How can a young person to whom personal attrac- 
tions have been denied, but who has approbativeness 
large, render herself pleasing to and beloved by those 
with whom she comes in contact ? 


We knew a young lady who was quite homely, and who had 
the good fortune to overhear a remark to that effect. She 
looked in the glass and satisfied herself that the remark wes 
true. “If Iam the ugliest girl in C—,” she said, ‘I will be 
the best informed.” Sho is to-day a lady of extraordinary 
reading and culture. But unselfish kindliness and a forbear- 
ing temper are more attractive than culture. Above all, sup- 
press your approbativeness. Nothing repels favor so much 
as a continual seeking for praise. 


5. Have Calvinists ever preached infant damnation? 

There have doubtless been intemperate zealots who have 
carried their Calvinism so far, just as there are a few intem- 
perate high-churchmen who carry their belief in the necessity 
for infant baptism so far. There is no creed that could bear 
to be judged by the fanatics who have carried it to bur- 
lesque. 

6. Am I responsible for the evil and blasphemous 
thoughts that come into my mind against my will? 
How can I get rid of them? 


You are not guilty on account of anything you cannot con- 
trol. Evil thoughts follow some principle of association, 
some old channel of habit, or inherited predilection. The 
remedy does not lie in a frantic opposition to them. This 
only makes the impression deeper. Turn your attention 
away from them. Do not oppose them so much as neglect 
them. Above all, never let one of these cast out devils find 
the house empty, swept and garnished. Fill your mind with 
other things. Be careful what you read. Read abundantly 
and of the best books. An idle brain is the lodging-house of 
evil thoughts, as an unoccupied house gives shelter to tramps 
and unclean beasts. 

7%. We cannot advise a young lady of seventeen how much 
time she should spend in reading; and we here once more 
say that we cannot mark out courses of reading for people 
whom we do not know. 

8. In reply to a lady’s question—The fifth anniversary is 
called a ** wooden wedding,” the tenth “tin,” the fifteenth 
“ crystal,’ the twenty-fifth “silver,” the fiftieth “ gold,” 
seventy-fifth “‘diamond.” Invite the guests yourself, and 
print the date of your marriage on the card thus “ 1849—1874.”” 
It is the genteelest sort of beggary known. Some indepen- 
dent people who are unwilling to speculate on the friendship 
of others send out word, * No gifts received.” 


9. Does a person reject Christ who says in his heart, 
“Twill give myself to him as I understand it,” if he 
does not rise every time the pastor asks it? If I believe 
sprinkling just as good as tmmersion, ts there any harm 
in my accepting immersion in order to join the Baptist 
Church? 

If you decline to rise not from unwillingness to be known 
as a seeker After Christ, but because your judgment does not 
bind you to it, you do not reject Christ. We see no harm in 
your receiving immersion for the sake of joining the Baptist 
Church. 

10. If a wife shall put away her husband for a statu- 
tory cause, and the divorce is regular according to the 
civil law, but is not granted on account of adultery, 
may the husband thus put away marry again without 
violation of Christian duty? 

While we believe that the saying of Christ in regard to di- 
vorce furnishes the true ideal morality on this subject, we 
doubt whether, ** on account of the hardness of their hearts,” 
all are able to “ receive this saying.’’ Butin the case stated 
above the husband must have given the offense himself, else 
how could the wife have even “statutory” ground for di- 
vorce? And we should not like to say that any one would be 
justified in remarriage because of a legal divorce. The “ Re- 
vised Statutes” are not standards for a Christian conscience 
in a matter of such sacred obligation as marriage. 

11. OTHER QUERIES.—1. Mr. Ellinwood considers Andrew J. 
Graham’s Standard Phonography the best, and uses it him- 
self. He thinks that a person of good natural abilities may 
in three months’ time acquire a sufficient knowledge of short 
hand to write it correctly. He will, however, need subse- 
quent practice, perseveringly followed up, to become a ver- 
batim reporter. 2. Wayland’s Political Economy is as good 
as any we think of fora young man toread. 3. The“ Free” 
or “ Free-will’’ Baptists do not believe in the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of election, and baptize only by immersion. 4. We 
think “ Student”’ cannot do better than to follow his inclina- 
tion toward the course of literature in Cornell University: 
5. A lady wishing to start a circulating library is advised to 
purchase through those houses that make a specialty of buy- 
ing for libraries. 6. The “‘ Evangelicals ’’ in England are that 
party in the Established Church that hold to what would in 
this country be called “ strictly orthodox ” opinions. 7. There 
isa school for nurses connected with the Bellevue Hospital 
in New York city. 

We cannot answer questions of purely private interest. 
Many questions are asked the answers to which would take 
too much space. Some we have answered before, some we 
cannot answer. We mean no disrespect to any one in not re- 
plying to bis query. 





Che Sunday-Schoal. 


Brooklyn’s annual Sunday-school parade, which takes 
place on the 27th inst., will doubtless be as large and bright a 
oneasever. The joy and flutter of forty thousand children, 
marching in groups through the streets, flying banners, and 
singing hymns, are alone worth witnessing, so that if parents 
also turn out in force on that day, they will be excused even 
if they do block up the sidewalks. The programme this year 
will not vary much from other years. There will be Baptist, 
Reformed, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Moravian, 
Lutheran, and Presbyterian schools out in line, though, for 
once, nobody will be able to tell “ which is which,” nor de- 
tect any doctrinal difference in the walk and conversation of 
the scholars. In the respective churches there are to be 
singing and addresses and collations; and when night 
comes there will be happy but very tired children all over 
Brooklyn, which recalls some hints made in one of the local 
papers of the city. The scholars must all look pretty, of 
course; but it is shecr cruelty to dress them up in the 
thinnest of clothes regardless of the day’s temperature, 
as is often the case. Then there are new shoes which must 
be “broken in” on that day and on that march. What sol- 
dier could stand it? If the route can be shortened, so much 
the better; if speeches can be curtailed, better still. It is 
the children’s affair, and their feet, lungs, and shoulders 
should be looked out for first of all. Noone would have such 
parades abolished, but let them be conducted as sensibly as 
possible. 








A private letter from a young lady who, with her 
husband, recently went out to reinforce the Madura mission, 
says: ‘*We have a little Sunday-school here at the house. 
Between thirty and forty East-Indians attend. It is pleasant 
to be able to do something for these English-speaking people 
while we are prevented, through our ignorance of Tomil, 
from working elsewhere. We use the uniform series of les- 
sons. It is very pleasant to know that so many at home are 
studying the same portion of the Bible at very nearly the 
same time.’’ This surely is no trifling confirmation of the 
value of the International System of Lessons. Indeed it 
would justify itself were its only result the maintenance of 
this fellowship of spirit between the Christian exile and his 
Christian home. A kindred advantage it has which com- 
mends it specially to such a nation of nomads as ourselves, 
whose multitudes, even if they do not go abroad, are always 
going to and fro throughout this continent under the spur of 
business or pleasure :—Whenever and wherever Sunday over- 
takes us we have no difficulty in “ finding the place,”’ but can 
at once put ourselves in accord with the nearest circle of 
Bible students. 


A library case full of books and a fund to keep it full 
is the grateful memorial which a parent in this city dedicates 
to a loving daughter, and devoted Sunday-school scholar, 
lately deceased, in this city. The gift is for the use of the 
school—the Twenty-fourth Street Methodist school. 


It speaks well for the ‘‘Songs of Grace and Glory,” 
published by Horace Waters & Son, of this city, that the 
Brooklyn Union has selected five of the six of its anniversary 
songs from it. There is not very much of that dreaded 
** Sunday-school trash’’ in this collection, that is, so far as we 
know what is meant by trash. Most all songs are good for 
those who love to sing them. 


A colored Sunday-school near Savannah, which com- 
menced its pioneer life in a brush arbor, and then removed 
to a shed with a ground floor, and logs to kneel upon in prayer 
time, is now trying to put up a respectable house to meet in. 
One of the teachers asks, through the American Missionary, 
“Who will give a little money to buy boards for it?” 


There were many interesting things said and donein 
the recent Sunday-school Conferences in England, which may 
be suggestive to us on this side. The convention in London, 
for instance, voted that the time had come when a new uni- 
versal canvass of the metropolis should be made, to obtain 
new Sunday-school teachers, and to gather within the schools 
the children who are now outside, and that an effort should 
be made to secure the co-operation of all the evangelical 
schools in the city in making the canvass. This is a practical 
move. In the same convention one essayist laid it down asa 
rule that the most successful superintendents were those 
“who did not despise looking carefully after small things;” 
while others insisted on the importance of teachers visiting 
their scholars, and through personal acquaintance and in- 
fluence to lead them to Christ. Our friends on the other side 
are making very much more of the Sunday-school than they 
used to. 


What next? The Shorter Catechism set to music! 
So announces the Presbyterian, which goes on to explain thata 
well-known member of the denomination really thinks that 
the catechism is dry study, or is so considered in many quar- 
ters, and that it is high time to present it in some attractive 
shape so that it shall not be neglected entirely. He has taken 
the matter up himself so far as to prepare a work, the plan 
of which is the appendage to each answer, of asuitable hymn 
embodying the truths set forth, and supplied with proofs 
from the Bible for every statement made in the hymns. 
Where no hymns to suit have been found, they have been 
composed for the purpose, and we are assured that not a sin- 
gle line of doggerel, nora bar of worthless music is to be 
found in the book, which so far is gratifying. But, really, 
has it come to this, that “the ‘grand old catechism,’ as the 
Presbyterian calls it, bas fallen so low in estimation that it 
must undergo a bolstering up such as its Westminster 
authors would have shuddered to think of? We confess 
that the new plan does not strike us favorably. If the cate- 
chism cannot stand on its merits as it is, let it be neglected 
rather than have it forced upon the attention in some way or 
other, even to singing it through. The real trouble in the 
case is, and always has been, that this excellent theological 
work is beyond the depth of the average Sunday-school 
scholar, and is not suited for a text-book in any institution 
short of a seminary for Divinity students. Besides, going 
back to the plan, will the singing part of it enlighten the 
youthful understanding on the chief end of man, and all that 
follows any more than if there were no singing? It does 
seen as if some of the answers would be as knotty as ever. 
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UNFINISHED STILL. 
(From Cassel’s Magazine,]} 


A BABY’S boot, and a skein of wool, 
Faded and soiled, and soft; 
Odd things, you say, and no doubt you're right, 
Round a seaman’s neck this stormy night, 
Up in the yards aloft. 


Most like it’s folly, but, mate, look here: 
When first I went to sea, 

A woman stood on the far off strand, 

With a wedding ring on the small, soft hand 
Which clung so close to me. 


My wife, God bless her! The day before 
She sat beside my foot; 

And the sunlight kissed her yellow hair, 

And the dainty fingers, deft and fair, 
Knitted a baby’s boot. 


The voyage was over; I came ashore: 
What, think you, found I there? 

A grave the daisies had sprinkled white; 

A cottage empty, and dark as night, 
And this beside the chair. 


The little boot, ’twas unfinished still; 
The tangled skein lay near; 

But the knitter had gone away to rest, 

With the babe asleep on her quiet breast, 
Down in the churchyard drear. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SUGAR MAPLE. 
{From the Concord Patriot.] 
NE of the leading maple-sugar makers claims that 
but very few productions, in the entire system of New 
England agriculture, realize to the farmer so large a profit as 
the manufacture of that commodity. As prices have aver- 
aged for the last ten years, it is certainly a feature of home 
industry well worthy of consideration. Many of the farmers 
on the hills who own and utilize large sugar orchards have 
become convinced by practical experience that it is one of 
their very best paying harvests, tobacco alone yielding, per- 
haps, a greater net profit. Nature has appointed this har- 
vest at a season when the farmer can accomplish but little 
labor to advantage, and, unless he is engaged in this occupa- 
tion, his time and efforts will yield him but little remunera- 
tion; yet, without taking this point into account, even did 
the work come at any other time in the year, it would pay 
grandly. Maple syrup and sugar hold a high price in the 
market, and without a doubt will sustain their present rates, 
with probabilities of advance in the future. In the face of 
these facts, it is certainly somewhat of a mystery why a large 
proportion of farmers should manifest such an utter indiffer- 
ence to the preservation and perpetuity of the sugar muple. 
In no other part of the country does it flourish so naturally 
and vigorously as among the eastern mountains; and wher- 
ever its delicious sweets are extracted, it repays the owner 
threé-fold for the labor. Still our maple groves and forests 
are rapidly disappearing, and, at the present rate of decrease, 
another half-century will witness their almost utter annihi- 
lation. The process of making maple sugar is evidently des- 
tined to become one of the “lost arts’’ unless some special 
interposition stays this work of destruction. The demand 
for broom-handles and other articles of utility, into which 
this wood is converted, is insatiable. Thousands of our grand 
old emerald-crowned monarchs of the forest are sacrificed to 
this demand annually, and of course the aggregate amount 
of sugar manufactured must decrease in ratio with the de- 
crease of the material from which it is derived. It will soon 
become a luxury in the market, commanding a price that 
must teach every shrewd and sensible owner of maple or- 
chards the expediency, even in a pecuniary sense, of preserv- 
ing this beautiful feature of our New England landscape. 
By all means, then, let our maple forests escape the invasion 
of that dire energy and cupidity which are so rapidly and 
recklessly dismantling our lovely hills and valleys of their 
primitive grandeur and luxuriance. The maple grove once 
destroyed cannot easily be replaced. Its reproduction is the 
slow, lingering work of time; and it behooves the lumber- 
man to remember this important fact when he puts the axe 
10 its root. The perpetuity of the delicious luxury obtained 
from the sugar-maple is not the only incentive to the preser- 
vation of that tree. Ina pictorial sense alone, with its wealth 
of unparalleled greenness and verdure in summer, and its 
marvelous mosaic of leafy glory in autumn, it is worthy of a 
woodland immortality. 


LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


le Boston correspoudent of the Home Journal of 
Philadeiphia, in discoursing of Newbury, alludes to 
“Lord Timothy Dexter” as follows: 

The title was given him by the boysat his request, for which 
he dispensed to the crowd quite freely of his pennies and 
pine tree shillings, and it has “stuck ’’ about as well as those 
bestowed by graver people. Probably few ever enjoyed a 
title better{than he. “ Lord Timothy” sounded as mellifluous 
in his ears as did “‘ Deacon Giles” to the owner of that name, 
when he hallooed it at the bung of a cider barrel in his cel- 
lar. 

Lord Timothy was a queer piece of humanity. Born a fool, 
brimful of vanity, he inherited no capacity save that of 
making money, and his money-making was by curious 
methods that would ruin most men. You have heard of the 
warming-pans he sent to the West Indies for syrup ladles. 
At the suggestion of some one, he invested all he had in 
whalebone, which so raised the price that he more than 
doubled his money. Like some other fools he indulged in a 
literary vanity, and wrote a book, still kept for the edifica- 
tion of the reading public; but as he wished to be consid- 
ered an original genius he wrote differently from others. 
The punctuation marks were all placed at the end, and the 
reader invited to mix them to suit his taste. Lord Timothy 
wished to know something about death. Hence, he had a 
coffin prepared, and a funeral service held over him; but he 
regarded mostly the relation of death to those left behind, 
for he would have a glass by which he could witness the en- 


tire ceremony. He beat his wife because she did not display 
the requisite feeling on the occasion. The lord’s mansion is 
still one of the most eligible and finely situated in the place. 
The ample grounds display the taste and resources of that 
singular man. In the yard are several statues of life-size; he 
makes them all doff their hats to Washington who staids in 
the center. 


THE D@OR TEST. 
URING the last ten years, in the winter, accord- 
ing to our record, we have noticed the manner in which 
one thousand persons who have called for work have opened, 
shut, or not shut our store door; this, you may say, is a futile 
and useless undertaking, but we entertain a very different 
opinion. What are the facts and deductions ? 

1. Out of 1000 persons recorded, 335 opened the door and 
shut it carefully when they came in and when they went out. 

2. 2% opened it in a hurry, and made an attempt to shut it, 
but did not, and merely pulled it to when they went out. 

3. 303 did not attempt to shut it at all, either on coming in 
or going out. 

4. 96 left it open when they came in, but, when reminded of 
the fact, made ample apology, and shut it when they went 
out. 

5. 102 opened it in a great hurry, and then slammed it to 
violently, but left it open when they went out. 

6. 20 came in with “How do you do?” or “Good evening, 
sir,’’ and these went through the operation of wiping their 
feet on the mat, but did not shut the door when they went 
out. 

Remarks. We have employed men out of all the above 
classes, and during that time have had an opportunity of 
judging of their merits, etc. 

The first class, of 335, were those who knew their trade and 
commenced and finished their trade in a methodical manner; 
were quiet, had little to say during hours, and were well ap- 
proved by those for whom they did their work. They were 
punctual to time, and left nothing undone which they were 
ordered to do. They did not complain at trifies, and in all 
respects they were reliable men and were kind and obliging 
in their general conduct. 


WOULD BE WHIPPED. 


HE Rey. Josiah Stearns, of New Hampshire, was 
distinguished for his regard to truth, justice and con- 
sistency. Having insisted much to his children on the im- 
portance of frankly confessing whenever they had done 
wrong, instead of making their guilt greater by attempting 
concealment, on one occasion, when a fault had been com- 
mitted, one of the small boys confessed when he was not 
guilty. The truth having come to light, the child, who prob- 
ably thought to appear meritorious by confessiou, Was en- 
lightened by the father as to the nature of his sin, and then 
chastised for falsehood. Being exveedingly annoyed that the 
garden gate was ofton loft open, and cattle came in and did 
mischief, Mr. Stearns said to his children and servants: ** The 
very next person who leaves the garden gate open must be 
whipped.” Not many days after the unlucky gate appeared 
in the prohibited condition. Meeting the colored boy, Peter, 
he said: “* Well, Peter, and who has left open the garden gate 
now?” Peter hung his head. Mr.8S. urged his question, till 
Peter answered, “I do not love to te, sir.” Mr. 8. insisted, 
when Peter summoned up courage to say, “ It was you, sir!” 
“Me? Are you sure? When?” “When you came out of 
the garden” (at such a time) “‘ you left it open.” “ won, 
Peter,” said Mr. 8, *‘ go and cut some sticks and lay them over 
your master’s shoulders.’”’ The boy begged to be excused, 
but the master insisted, and it was done as required. 


THE GREAT JEFFERSON CHEESE.—In 1801, the ladies 
of Cheshire, Mass., made a mammoth cheese, weighing 145 
pounds, which was presented to President Jefferson as a 
token of their esteem and confidence. The person selected 
to present this cheese was the Rev. John Leland, a Baptist 
minister celebrated at that day. The ceremony was per- 
formed at Washington, D.C., on the first day of January, 1902, 
with a good deal of parade, Elder Leland making the pre- 
sentation speech and the President standing in his door to 
receive it—several clergymen and a crowd of spectators being 
present to see and hear. The cheese was started from Che- 
shire in November, 1801, being carried carefully to Hudson, 
N. Y., and from there shipped on board asloop bound for 
Georgetown, D.C. It arrived safely at Georgetown, and, a 
few days before the presentation, the ‘Great Cheese,” as it 
was then called, was taken from Georgetown to Washington 
in a wagon drawn by six horses, and attracted a good deal of 
attention along the way. On the day of presentation it was 
taken from a house on Pennsylvania Avenue by a dray drawn 
by two horses and carried to the President’s house. Elder 
Leland left his home after the mammoth cheese had becn 
shipped, and preached all the way to and from Washington, 
wherever he stopped, being generally spoken of and talked 
about as the “* Mammoth Priest’’—a great deal of curiosity 
having been aroused to see and hear the man whose name had 
been made famous by its connection with the great cheese. 


A Prerry Prison Story comes from Missouri, 
where, it appears, a prisoner in the Missouri Penitentiary, too 
weak to work and who had the run of the yard, one day asked 
the warden if he could be allowed to cultivate a small corner 
in the enclosure. *“* What do you want to raise?” ‘ Cucum- 
bers, sir.” ‘Why, youcan’t raise them here, the prisoners 
would steal them.’”’ ‘No, sir,’ said the man, firmly, “they 
will not steal one of them.” ‘“ Well, go ahead,” said the war- 
den; “if any of the cucumbers are stolen, don’t come to me 
with your complaints.’”’ ‘ You will never hear from me on 
that score, sir.’ The cucumbers were planted, watered, 
trained and cultivated, and an immense crop was the result. 
At last, however, as the fruit grew, it disappeared, and the 
warden became convinced that the ownef sold it for liquor, 
produce or some other contraband article. He directed the 
man to be watched, and finally he was detected in the act of 
carrying his cucumbers to the hospital and giving them to 
the poor fellows who in their sickness craved them. Not one 
had been stolen. 





CHRIST THE CENTER OF RELIGION.—After you have 
declared that one is saved by the deity of Christ, I go to the 
book and find the disciples all busy with his humanity also; 
and after you have cried out, “ Faith alone!” I find Magdalen 
much forgiven because she had loved much, and Peter for- 





given because of his tears of penitence; while the woman 


who emptied the alabastcr-box seemed blessed on account of 
the good works done in the name of Jesus. The truth is, sal- 
vation seems like the city of Thebes, entered by any one of a 
hundred gates, all beautiful portals of marble, or bronze, or 
glittering brass, but all opening from the dreary, lonely coun- 
try into the splendor of society, and art, and government; 
but, come in at any gate, it was Thebes you perceived and 
reached. So in religion, be the golden gate faith, or hope, or 
charity, or penitence, or virtue, it must open out upon the 
presence of Christ, or else you are not a Christian. He must 
be the central object, the motive of the footstep, the vision 
before the eye, whether the eye is radiant with the saving 
hope, or bedimmed with penitent tears.—David Swing. 





CONTENTMENT.—Accept the place the divine Provi- 
dence has found for you; thesociety of your contemporaries, 
the connection of events. Great men have always done so, 
and confided them, child-like, to the genius of their age, be- 
traying their perception that the eternal was stirring at their 
heart, working through their hands, predominating in all 
their being. What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text 
in the face and behavior of children, babes and even brutes! 
That divided and rebel mind, that distrust of a sentiment be- 
cause our arithmetic has computed the strength and means 
opposed to our purpose, these have not.—Emerson. 








Cruths and Crifles, 


—An old lady with a large family, living near a river, 
was asked if she did not live in constant fear that some of her 
children would be drowned. “Oh, no,” she replied, “ we have 
only lost three or four in that way.” 


—A New York politician in writing a letter of con- 
dolence to the widow of a deceased member of the Legisla- 
ture, says: “I cannot tell you how pained I was to hear that 
your husband had gone to Heaven. We were bosom friends, 
but now we shall never mect again.” 


—O rich and various man! thou palace of sight and 
sound, carrying in thy senses the morning and the night, and 
the unfathomable galaxy; in thy brain the geometry of the 
city of God; in thy heart, the power of love and the realms 
of right and wrong. An individual man is a fruit which it 
costs all the foregoing ages to form and ripen. He is strong 
not to do, but to live; notin his arms, but in his heart; not 
as an agent, but as a fact-— Emerson. 

—The ontrage of allowing a woman to engage in the 
work of saving souls has elicited the following vigorous pro- 
test from a correspondent of the Argus: 

“This Womun smilee in mi Opinyun aught not be Alowd 
speak god Mayd us to run a Pulpitt not wimmin they hasent 
got Nollege enuf as that is mi Opinyun.” 

We at first hesitated about publishing the above in a com- 
munity so easily affected to tears as this is, but recalling Miss 
Smiley’s nefarious attempt to break up man’s monopoly, and 
feeling that the bulwarks of society are in danger, we could ~ 
hang trembling on the brink no longer. 

—A Western stump orator, in the course of one of his 
speeches, remarked: ‘*Gentlemen, if the Par-sy-fix Ocean 
wor an inkstand, and the bull clouded canopy of heaven and 
the level ground of our yearth wor a sheet of paper, I 
couldn’t begin to write my love of country onto it.” 

—The queerest object in nature 1s a Spanish beggar 
—for tusce beggars beg on horseback, and it is an oaa thing 
to see € Man riding up to a poor foot passenger and asking 








alms. A gentleman in Valparaiso, being accosted by one of 
these mounted beggars, replied: ** Why, sir, you come to beg 
of me, who have to go on foot. while ze4 s14d0 vee LULoU- 
biek!’? “Very truc, sir,” said the beggar, ‘“‘and I have the 
more need to beg, as I have to support my horse as well as 
myseli:’ 


—The Mehester Express is responsible for this: ‘A 
married man bearing that the eating of certain kinds of ani- 
mal food would «id the same tissues of the human body, as, 
for instance, calves’ brains would nourish the eater’s brains, 
or beef’s liver the eater's liver, immediately gave strict orders 
at his family market that no more tongue of any kind be sold 
to his wife or mother-in-law.” 


—‘* Hans,” said his grandfather one day, ‘take this 
jug, and go out and get me some beer.” “ All right, give me 
the money.” “Oh! it is easy enough to get beer with money ; 
the thing is to get it without money.” Hans goes out and 
soon returns with the jug. His grandfather, after trying in 
vain to get a drink, says: “Hans, this jug is empty.” “So 
much the better,” replied the urchin, “it is easy enough to 
drink beer when the jug is full; the thing is to get a drink 
when it is empty !” 

—President Grant has made a joke, apropos of the 
veto and of a possible third term. Ladies were expressing their 
admiration of the life-sized portrait of him in the White 
House, and Stewart L. Woodford was alongside. ‘“ Yes,” said 
President Grant, ‘‘Mrs. Grant and myself have often been 
puzzled as to what disposition should be made of it after re- 
tiring from public life. It being so very large, no ordinary 
room will contain it.” To this Mr. Woodford respoaded by 
suggesting that there might another four years’ service as 
President fall to his lot. “ Ah!’ said President Grant, “ that 
would be an inflation of my term of office, and, as I have 
taken occasion to pronounce against inflation, the suggestion 
would also for consistency have to be vetoed.” 


—A lad of eleven, who had been four years in a parish 
school of the Established Church in England, when asked by 
the school inspector to write out an answer to the question, 
“ What is thy duty towards God?” wrote as follows: “My 
duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering and to loaf withold 
your arts, withold my mind, withold my soul and with my 
sernth to whirchp and to give thinks to put my old trash in 
him, to call upon him, to onner his old name and his world, 
and to save him truly all the days of my life’s end.” Another 
wrote out his belief as follows: “I believe in God the all- 
mighty maker of Heaven and in Jesus Christ the only son of 
God who was conseved by the holy Gost born of the vurgen 
Marry soffed under panshed plited was Squest fied ded and 
beded he descended into heel and the third day he rose again 
from the ded he descended into Heaven and setted hat the 
right hand of God the father all might maker of Heaven and 
earth the see and all that in them is and rested upon the 
Seventh cay and Howard it.” 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 


The old discussion over the use of fermented wines 
at the communion-table appears to have taken a practical 
turn in the case of the First Congregational Church at Peru, 
Ml., which has voted to discontinue their use, as inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christ’s teachings in their application to the 
needs and exigencies of the present day. When it is impos- 
sible to obtain unfermented wine the deacons are instructed 
to furnish cold water instead. 








The sessions of the Unitarian Conference held in St. 
Louis last week, as reported by telegraph, were devoted 
principally to the reading of essays on subjects affecting the 
church and humanity at large. Among the speakers on 
Thursday evening were Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, Rev. 
R. R. Shippen, Secretary of the American Unitarian Confer- 
ence: Dr. Sonneschein, Rabbi of one of the Jewish syna- 
gogues of St. Louis, and Rey. E. P. Powell, until recently a 
Congregational pastor of the same city. 





That the Reformed Episcopal Church movement is 
not by any means allowed to slumber by its friends is evident 
from the permanent shape it is taking in this city, in the in- 
stance of Rey. W. T. Sabine’s parish. This church is at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, and 
judging from the lively sale of its pews last week, it will not 
be without a strong membership. It is announced that the 
first convention of the R. E. Church will be held here (at Mr. 
Sabine’s) on the 13th inst., when Bishops Cummins and Che- 
ney will be present. The occasion will doubtless give some- 
thing of a new impulse to the movement, about which little 
has been said of late. 


Miss Colburn, who is in the service of the American 
Missionary Association, and who for the past fifteen months 
or more has been among the California Indians, writes that 
although her previous experiences among the freedmen and 
the Chinese were rich and varied, she never has been s0 en- 
couraged as in her work with the red men of the Round Val- 
ley Reservation. She reports a genuine and extensive revival 
among them, eight hundred from the various tribes, includ- 
ing seven chiefs, having become Christians. “ One evening 
fifty Indians spoke, and the language of all wasa yearning 
desire for clean hearts and pure lives for themselves and 
their people.” 


May ANNIVERSARIES.—American Home Missionary 
Society, Annual Sermon, evening of the 10th inst., by Rev. 
T. M. Post, D.D., at the Broadway Tabernacle ; Annual Meet- 
ing on the 13th inst., at the Bible House, 4 P.m.—Tract Soci- 
ety, 13th inst., 10 a.m., Lecture Room of Dr. Crosby’s church. 
—Seamen’s Friend Society, evening 10th inst.; annual ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Vincent, church at corner Madison avenue 
and Twenty-second street.—National Temperance Society, 
llth inst., in Steinway Hall, evening; addresses by Rev. Drs. 
Scudder and Cuyler, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, and others. 

While the societies of several of the denominations 
have recently suffered finaucial depression, those of the Bar- 
tists have bocu nobly supported. The rectipts, for ine*nce, 
ot cneir Home Mission Society have reached the unexpected 
sum of about two hundred and forty ave thousand dollars, 
being the largest amount ever collected. The Missionary 
Timie= bas sonoivad $262,650, or $45,430 above the last yean 
which has enabled them to mevt all their expenses and ray 
over $14,000 on the old debt. The Bible and Publication 30ci- 
ety shows receipts largely in excess of former years. 0esides 
the completion of their generous building fund. ‘he Bap- 
tist Weekly refers this liberal giving to the influesce of recent 
revivals. 





Rev. Beriah Green, a veteran in the ministry, and 
an anti-slavery and temperance preacher of more than local 
fame, died suddenly at Whitesboro, N. Y.,on the 4th inst. 
He was on the morning of that day addressing the Board of 
Excise of the town in the interests of the temperance cause, 
when he fell to the tioor and expired almostinstantly. It ap- 
pears that, for some weeks before the sad event he had not 
been in his usual state of health. Mr. Green was in his cigh- 
tieth year, having been born March 24, 1795, at Preston, Conn. 
He graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, in 1819, and 
entered the ministry in 1824. His first pastorate was over the 
Congregational Church at Brandon, Vt. He continued here 
until 1829, when he removed to Kennebunk, Me., and took 
charge of achurch there. The year following he removed to 
Hudson, O., where he accepted the professorship of sacred 
literature in Western Reserve College. He was an active in- 
structor in this institution for about three years, and subse- 
quently became President of the Oneida Institute. During 
the earlier portion of his ministry he “ preached politics,” so 
far as he preached against slavery, and entered into that con- 
troversy with great spirit and energy. Of late he had done 
much for the temperance cause. 





Among the traces of the war which it is to be hoped 
will be obliterated in the course of time is the present de- 
nominational nomenclature in the two sections of the coun- 
try. Presbyterians have to be known as “North” and “South,” 
and so do the Baptists and Methodists. The General As- 
sembly “North” is not to be confounded with the General 
Assembly “South”; and here is the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church “South”, now in session at 
Louisville, receiving greetings from the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church “North.” The two 
churches in this case have precisely the same official title, and 
could not be distinguished from each other but for the cir- 
cumstance that they happen to be situated at opposite points 
of the compass. It will be an auspicious day when those 
words “ North” and “ South” can be dropped, for they bring 
up unpleasant recollections. Happily, they do not prevent 
the interchange of fraternal greetings. The Louisville Con- 
ference cheerfully heard the delegates from the Northern— 
we mean, the other body. Among the conference proceed- 
ings on Thursday last was a motion calling for the appoint- 
Inent of a committee of three to correspond with the various 
Methodist bodies of both Europe and America, looking, first, 


to the union of the various missionary efforts throughout the 
world; second, to the adoption of a common hymn-book ; 
and third, the adoption of some plan by which preachers may 
be more easily transferred from one conference to another. 
What was done with the resolution does not appear, in the 
meager report of the sessions so far received, but its tone and 
object are good. 


For an immersion scene €mong the colored people 
nothing has of late occurred quite so jubilant as the cere- 
mony in the Appomattox river at Petersburg, Va., a Sunday 
or two ago. It was a great day for the blacks, who covered 
the ground vverlooking the baptismal spot by thousands. 
The bridges were crowded, and many boats were anchored 
in the stream filled with spectators. At the hour of the ser- 
vices a thousand voices chanted an anthem while a long col- 
umn of converts marched down in order to the water. There 
they were addressed by the preacher, who then went up to 
his waist in the water and plunged the candidates as they 
were passed along to him between two lines of men. Five 
hundred were thus dipped in the muddy waters, to their un- 
bounded joy. In fact, when each convert came out of the 
water he began the most extravagant manifestations of de- 
light, and so violent were these demonstrations at times that 
it often required the strength of four or five able-bodied men 
to quiet them. Immediately after the ordinance the con- 
verts were attired in a regular uniform and formed in line. 
A procession was then formed, numbering about ten thou- 
sand, who marched back to the church, where the jubilee 
continued amid the greatest enthusiasm. 





Professor Swing’s trial before the Chicago Presby- 
tery was commenced on the 3d inst., and continued through 
the week. The facts of this case are very generally known, 
and have called forth lively comment both in and out of the 
Presbyterian Church. Rev. Professor Swing is a pastor in 
Chicago. Rev. Dr. Patton, editor of the Interior, believing 
that he detected signs of unusual preaching on the Profes- 
sor’s part, recently brought elaborate charges against bim in 
his Presbytery, reflecting on his orthodoxy. When the case 
opened on Monday of last week Professor Swing was first 
heard. His statement of his position was very manly and 
straightforward. He avowed himself a New School Presby- 
terian, and denied that he had come in conflict with any of the 
Evangelical Calvinistic doctrines of the denomination. He 
spoke of his relations, first, to the Liberal Churches; second- 
ly, to the Presbyterian Church. As to the former, the extent 
of his overt offense was the delivery of one or two lectures 
out of fifteen given in assistance of benevolent objects—in 
aid of a Unitarian chapel. As to his motives in that act, he 
held that ‘there is no valuable theory of life except that of 
#000 will toward all men,’ and that to decline to lecture in 
behalf of a Unitarian chapel would do more harm to the good 
will on which society is founded than good to orthodox the- 
ology. Further, ‘if the Evangelien) pnipit is to promulgate its 
better truth,” it can do so only as its ministry roveal‘a deep 
friendship toward all mankind. But, above all, the assump- 
tion that the Unitarian sects are “outcast from God’”’ he 
utterly repudiates. Such names as Channing, Elliott, Hunt- 
ington, Peabody, utterly exclude the idea that their denom- 
ination is to be viewed as outside the pale of the Christian 
religion and hope. Tee harmony between brethren of that 
name and himself {8S not a harmony of views, but a harmony 
of love in the soul. Secondly, as to his relations with the 
Presvyterian Church. A distinction evidently exists between 
Presbyterianism as formulated in past times, and Presby- 
terianism actual. Just as in States there is a quiet slipping 
away from old laws which are not formally repealed, so a 
living church quietly passes away from articles and words 
once held as true. Of the two hundred formulas of doctrine 
in the Presbyterian Confession, not one-tenth have been 
found false. But from a few of its statements the actual 
Presbyterian Church has quietly passed away; such as the 
dark fatalism which destroys the human will, the implication 
of the damnation of non-elect infants, the over-statements of 
Salvation by Faith which deprecate the value of good works. 
Exaggerations and misrepresentations on such points have 
become sources of actual infidelity. Such pictures of hell as 
Edwards drew have tended to destroy the idea of God. 
The world is ready for a better orthodoxy. ‘Confess, with 
me, that our beloved church has slipped away from the 
religion of despair, and has come unto Mount Sion, into 
the atmosphere of Jesus as He was in life and in 
death, full of love and forgivenesss.” In addition to 
the general creed as held by former New-School theo- 
logians, Professor Swing thus states his own beliefs: 
“The inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ, the office of Christ as a mediator when 
grasped by an obedient faith, conversion by God’s spirit, 
man’s natural sinfulness, and the final separation of the 
righteous and the wicked.” After this frank statement by 
Professor Swing, little new light was to be expected, and no 
facts were developed by the trial that would specially interest 
our readers. Dr. Patton wished the proceedings postponed 
until Robert Laird Collier’s return from Europe, expecting 
to use him asa witness. But tothisthe Presbytery would not 
consent. At the close of the evidence on Friday Professor 
Swing’s counsel offered to submit the case without argument, 
but Dr. Patton objected, and Tuesday of this week was set 
down for the arguments. All the indications point to a 
triumphant acquittal of Professor Swing. But it is expected 
that the case will be carried on appeal to the Synod, where 
the prosecution has some hope of victory; and not improb- 
ably it may come at last before the General Assembly, in 
which case we may look for a battle royal. 





PERSONAL Notes.—The late Samuel Train, of Med- 
ford, Mass., bequeathed three thousand dollars to the Chicago 
Congregational Seminary, which, with the same amount al- 
ready given, is toendow a Professorship of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Healso left five thousand dollars to the American Board, 
five thousand to the Home Missionary Society of Mass., and 
one thousand to the Boston Fatherless and Widows’ Home.— 
Rev. Henry B. Ensworth, formerly a Presbyterian minister, 
was ordained last week as an Episcopal clergyman by Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut. The ceremony took place at the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, the candidate being 
presented by Professor H. A. Yardley.—Rev. David A. Day 
and wife, Lutheran missionaries for St. Paul’s River, Africa, 
sailed from this port on the 4th inst. Their departure in a 
sailing vessel, with farewell exercises in the cabin and friends 





bidding good-by on deck, was mose like the scenes of former 


days when missionaries could not be transported to their 
fields with the ease and quickness which is now possible by 
steam navigation.—Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., 
who has just gone West for a four months’ exchan,2 with 
Rev. Mr. Eaton, of Portland, Oregon, received from his peo- 
ple, on taking leave of them, a purse of over nine hundred 
dollars, besides other valuable presents.—Among other be- 
quests announced last week are five hundred dollars each to 
the American Board and the Home Missionary Society, by 
the late Rev. Nathaniel Cogswell, of Yarmouth, Mass. He 
also gave a lot of land, thirty bank shares, and a thousand 
dollars for the support of the Congregational church and 
pastor in Yarmouth.—The total amount of Mr. John Temple- 
ton’s bequests for benevolent objects is one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand dollars. The American Board and the 
American Bible Society each receive twenty thousand; the 
Tract and Home Missionary Society, five thousand each. 
Asylums, hospitals, and charitable institutions come in for 
the rest. Mr. Templeton lived in Watertown, Mass. 











FOREIGN. 


Rev. John Craig, vicar of Leamington, believes in 
preaching regardless of sickness and pain. A confinement of 
nine months to his bed with a gangrened foot had not abated 
his ardor or depressed his spirits. Signs of recovery appeared, 
whereupon the vicar insisted upon preaching on a Sunday not 
long since, and, to every one’s surprise, was carried from his 
bed to his pulpit, where he sat bolstered up in a chair, and 
discoursed to an immense congregation. At the conclusion 
of the service he was carried back to bed. 


Such names as Dean Stanley’s, Canon Kingsley’s and 
Canon Lyttleton’s appear on the petition recently presented 
to the British House of Commons in favor of opening the 
public museums on Sundays. It is signed, indeed, by one 
hundred and forty-six clergymen of the Church of England, 
and “other ministers of Christ.” In the opinion of these 
petitioners the opening of museums, libraries and art galle- 
ries on the afternoon of Sundays would greatly promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement of large classes, and is in 
accordance with the object and meaning of the Christian 
Sunday. 


India papers contain accounts of an extensive, but in 
many respects peculiar revival among the Christians of the 
Syrian Church in Travancore, where some twelve congrega- 
tions and eight thousand families have been affected. The 
description of a sample meeting recalls scenes that are asso- 
ciated with the revivals of the colored people of the South. 
**Some were flinging their arms into the air, uttering passion- 
ate cries, others shaking and trembling in every limb, others 
throwing their bodies about in a strange and unnatural way, 
while the tears were running down their cheeks.” But we 
also read of cases resembling that of a rich man, “ever in 
lawsuits with his family,’’ who after his conversion had re- 
turned to a Nair some land he had obtained from him by 
fraudulent Weuus. There was a similar revival at Tinnevelly 
in 1860. 


Clerical dress appears to be in danger of running to 
the Romish style, among the High Churchmen at least, which 
does not suit the fancy of the English Chaplain General. He 
objects both to the broad-brimmed hat and the long, loose 
coat reaching to the ankles, as neither becoming nor sanc- 
tioned by army regulations, so that regimental chaplains 
must hereafter either appear in full uniform or “in just such 
clothes as are usually worn by English gentlemen who have 
taken holy orders.’’ The London Independent takes this sub- 
ject up and broadly asserts that there isa tendency among 
Non-Conformist ministers to ape this High Church dress. It 
finds some of them giving increased length to the coat-tails 
and giving up the neat, white tie for the Anglican band. 
“We are aware,” says this journal, “that we touch delicate 
matters here, and we would do so with a light band; but there 
seems to us something not altogether worthy of Non- 
Conformist ministers attempting to disguise themsélves as 
clergymen of the Church of England. No doubt, if they can 
get themseives to be mistaken for officials of the Establish- 
ment, they will obtain a little more respect, until they are 
found out, and then—well, their pretensions will be estimated 
at their true value. For ourselves, we do not see why minis- 
ters should dress other than as English gentlemen, and the 
less they try to make themselves a distinct order, and the 
more they base their rights to their office simply on their ca- 
pacity to lead and teach the people, the more will they win 
that esteem and admiration which they have a right to ex- 
pect.” 


There are pretty positive signs of an approaching re- 
form in the church administration of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Since 1863 it has been occupied in considering the 
position of the so-called ‘Old Believers,” who are many mil- 
lions in number, and are divided into several sects. Though 
their creeds and religious rites are very different they all 
agree in refusing to recognize the State Church or its clergy. 
During the last ten years efforts were repeatedly made, in 
southern Russia especially, to bring back the Old Believers 
into the bosom of the Orthodox Church. But neither prom- 
ises nor threats were found to be of any avail. They were 
really treated with much more severity by the State than the 
adherents of other Christian creeds, and even the Jews, Mo- 
hametans, and Pagans occupied a position in the Empire 
which was superior in many respects to that of the Old Cath- 
olics. They were deprived of their most valuable civil rights, 
were not allowed to exercise their religion freely, and their 
marriages had no legal validity. The Government seems now 
to have decided to put anend to this antagonistic state of 
things, which places some millions of its subjects out of the 
pale of the law. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Or- 
thodox clergy, all the Old Believers, no matter to what sect 
they belong, are to be recognized as members of a religious 
community. This, however, is only to be done indirectly and 
by degrees. For the present they will enjoy the same rights 
as other citizens of the Empire, and a law is being prepared 
in the Home Department, with the concurrence of the holy 
synod, under which a register of the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages of Dissenters is to be kept by the local civil authorities. 
This law, although it carefully avoids any recognition of the 
Dissenters as a religious sect, at least gives them the civil 





rights of which they have been so long deprived. 
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[From Tuesday, May 5, to Monday, May U.] 


The occupation of Bilbao by the Republican forces 
as reported last week, turns out to be true. The Carlists 
have retreated to Durango, said to be a strong position, a few 
miles to the south. Upon this force General Concha is said 
to be moving with a heavy Republican force. At Madrid 
there has been rejoicing and congratulation; Sefior Castelar, 
with characteristic generosity having been among the fore- 
most. Serrano, however, repudiates the idea that Carlism is 
ended, and it is, indeed, probable that a guerrilla warfare will 
be carried on as before the siege of Bilbao. 


The Centennial appropriation has again come to 
grief in Congress, but after a fashion which encourages its 
friends to hope for success next session. The House went 
into committee of the whole on the three millions appropria- 
tion bill on Wednesday, and there followed a spirited debate, 
in which several leading speakers took part. Nothing was 
decided until Thursday, when General Hawley, in closing the 
debate, made a very eloquent appeal for the passage of the 
bill. A vote on ordering it toa third reading was lost (yeas, 
$2, nays, 138). This vote was, however, reconsidered, and the 
bill was recommitted. This, as is generally supposed, dis- 
poses of the matter for the present. 


At Blantyre, Scotland, the place of Livingstone’s 
birth, they are proposing to erect a moument to the weaver- 
boy who has reflected on that village his own renown; it has 
been resolved to erect a monument in Edinburgh; and fresh 
scholarships in the University of Glasgow, where he received 
his education, will bear his name. In this connection the un- 
pleasant fact may be stated that Livingstones’ sisters are far 
advanced in years, one of them also being in bad health, and 
that unless a provision is made for them by the English pub- 
lic, they will be left without the necessaries of life. It 1s pro- 
posed to make “a free-will offering’’ in their behalf, and 
t9 the children of the great explorer. 


The British Parliament was startled to learn official- 
ly from Mr. Ward Hunt, the new First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that the iron-clad navy is in a deplorable state of inefficiency, 
only about eighteen vessels out of forty-one being fit for 
active service. That Mr. Hunt’s report was to a great extent 
inspired by a desire to throw discredit upon the acts of his 
predecessor there is according to the best English journals 
every reason to believe. The eighteen vessels specified hap- 
pen to be the very best afloat, of whatever nationality, and 
there is no doubt that even if Mr. Hunt’s report is taken lit- 
erally, England has in commission a fleet which can clear the 
channel of any hostile armament in existence. In short, the 
whole thing was merely a scare gotten up for the sake of 
political effect. It is sad, though not altogether disagreeable, 
to see this kind of thing done elsewhere than in our own 
‘Congress. 


The much laughed at, but certainly irrepressible, 
Sergeant Bates, as we learn from an English paper (if the 
matter has been ventilated in this country it has escaped our 
notice), has perfected arrangements for making a tour 
through Europe in company with ex-soldiers representing 
all, or nearly all, the first-class powers. A Frenchman and a 
‘German are, it is said, already engaged. Each man will carry 
the flag of his own country, and a banner of white silk with 
the motto, ‘‘Peace on Earth,” is to be carried by a negro. 
The enterprise is modestly termed, “ The Grand International 
March of the Nineteenth Century.” It is to begin in London. 
Thence the contingent will proceed to Calais and visit all the 
capitals of Europe ending with St. Petersburg. At a rough 
calculation they will hardly be able to accomplish on foot the 
several thousand miles involved, and a resort to railways 
must greatly detract from the romance of the feat. Sergeant 
Bates began his public career by doing a rather plucky thing, 
that is, walking through the South alone, and bearing the 
United States flag, just after the close of hostilities. He 
might have been casually shot by some unreconstructed 
bushwhacker, but he wasn’t, and now he is about to make 
the crowned heads of Europe tremble. The world will 
breathlessly await the result of the expedition. 


° Activity, which may by courtesy be termed “ mili- 
tary,” seeing that the opponents are armed, and have drills 
and roll-calls, and so on, still continues in Arkansas. The 
sensation of the week was the arrest and escape of Associate 
Justices Bennett and Searle, of the State Supreme Court, who 
were on their way to Little Rock in order to try a suit insti- 
tuted by Brooks against the State Auditor. The two Justices 
were apparently taken by Baxter’s orders, although the con- 
trary is strenuously asserted by the Baxter faction. They 
were for a while taken from one place to another through 
the woods; but, at length, one was rescued by a party of 
Federal troops and the other made his escape. Both, at 
length, reached Little Rock, and joined in ordering a writ 
of mandamus against the Auditor, thus favoring the cause 
of Brooks, but practically reversing a prior decision. It 
is said, with good show of authority, that it was in- 
tended that the Justices should be assassinated, and that 
they only escaped with their lives because the “ Brigadier 
General” happened to be drunk, while his subordinate was 
sober enough to protect them. The Baxter men deny the 
validity of the mandamus because the decision was not ren- 
dered by a full judicial bench. Baxter, according to the 
latest advices, seems to be gaining supporters more rapidly 
than his:opponent, and the most trustworthy report that we 
bave seen places a low estimate upon the fighting qualities of 
the Brooks contingent. Even those journals which are most 
strongly opposed to Government interference, begin to ad- 
mit that the let-alone policy of the President has continued 
almost long enough. We hope, however, that it will be possi- 
ble to avoid active measures at least until the Legislature has 
met and shown itself unable to control the situation. Cer- 
tainly the present state of things cannot continue much 





* New York politicians have had two sensations this 
week, of which the first in importance was the appointment 
of anew Police Commissioner in the place of the late Henry 





Smith. There has been a determined effort on the part 
of the “Custom House Ring,” in the face of strong opposi- 
tion, to take away the appointing power from the Board of 
Aldermen and confer it upon the Mayor. Against this the 
Mayor himself vehemently but vainly protested. The Custom 
House people thought that they could manage one man better 
than a score, and the city charter was amended accordingly. 
Mr. Havemeyer, however, astonished everyone by making 
an appointment, as it were, out of his own head. He selected 
Mr. Abraham Disbecker, concerning whom there are a hun- 
dred rumors, tending upon the whole to induce the belief 
that he issomething of a literary and political Bohemian, with 
avery excellent equipment as faras brains are concerned, 
but with no record of political service sufficient to justify his 
appointment in the eyes of any particular party or clique. 
For ourselves, we rather rejoice in an appointment made ap- 
parently on the merits of the individual, and only hope 
that the Mayor has been in no way misled in making his 
choice. The other event to which we referred was a grand 
effort to resuscitate the Democratic Party under the auspices 
of the Manhattan Club in this city. The representation was 
indeed quite national in its character—enough so to arouse 
something like enthusiasm in the World concerning the “ in- 
dissoluble connection between the chief commercial city of 
the country and the principles which the Democratic Party 
has stood for in our history.’ “ Free trade, hard money, and 
home rule,’”’ are in effect the tenets of the Party as an- 
nounced at the Club. We do not see how the other parties 
can very well omit any of these three from a forthcom- 
ing plan of operations. What then shall be done to define 
those immortal and indispensable ‘“‘ party lines’’ that we have 
always heard so much about? 


In commenting on the life and death of David Liv- 
ingstone, the Spectator suggests that a noble national trib- 
ute to his memory would be the establishment of a fund 
for the support of a few explorers. While it recognizes 
Dr. Livingstone’s missionary spirit it insists that he was 
mainly inspired by the love of adventure, which has had so 
much to do with teaching us whatever we know about the 
oceans and continents that go to make up our werld. This 
spirit of adventure in its nobler phases of development, de- 
serves to be encouraged for various scientific and humani- 
tarian reasons. Confirmed wanderers have not in all cases 
been such men as we could wish, but the distinctive qualities 
which belong to them are eminently admirable, and when 
found in a man like Livingstone are apt to form a character 
of great nobility. Another instance of this species of the 
race was the late Earl of Aberdeen, who, in early manhood, 
became sick at heart over the condition of the poorer classes 
and the useless lives of young men of his own rank. His 
romantic history became known only after his death four 
years ago, but it then appeared that he deliberately made up 
his mind to see poverty and hardship for himself, left home 
and became a common sailor. He had worked his way up- 
ward until he was mate of an American schooner, when he 
was lost overboard at sea. His mother, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, has just sent a large sum of money to the Massachusetts 
Seaman’s Friend Society, to be used in providing libraries for 
American seamen, each box of books-to bear this inscription, 
**Sent to sea by his mother, in memory of George, Earl of 
Aberdeen, a sailor, and lost at sea, January 28th, 1870, aged 28.” 
A more fitting tribute to his self-sacrificing life can hardly be 
devised, and, if something of the same kind were done for 
Livingstone, his memory would be better preserved than by 
costly monuments. 


Mr. Sherman reported a substitute for the House 
Currency Bill on Wednesday, which, to say the least, does not 
shed much light on this most perplexing of questions. The 
bill is so long and has so many sections that we hesitate to at- 
tempt a condensation of its provisions. The closing sections 
make $382,000,000 the maximum for outstanding United States 
notes ; and within thirty days of the issue of 1,000,000 circulat- 
ing notes to banks, as provided elsewhere, the Secretary shall 
retire notes equal to fifty per centum of the notes so issued. 
Such reduction shall continue until the outstanding notes 
amount to $300,000,000, and for that purpose he is authorized 
to issue and sell bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest in coin. 
These bonds are likewise to be used in redeeming United 
States notes in sums of $1,000, or any multiple thereof, unless 
the Secretary chooses to redeem them in gold. The bonds 
are redeemable in coin at the end of ten years. The first sec- 
tions of the bill attempt to regulate the reserves and provide 
for a more just distribution of the currency. They are cum- 
bersome at best, and as they will not probably pass in their 
present form, we will not attempt to recapitulate them. In 
the House, Mr. Butler introduced a bill providing for free 
banking on a basis of $10 per capita in every State, and direct- 
ing the monthly withdrawal of legal tenders equivalent to 25 
per cent. of the increase in National Bank notes, until the 
amount of legal tenders is reduced to $356,000,000. The notes 
are to be reissued only as a reserve to meet some extraordi- 
nary emergency. National banks shall retain coin interest on 
their bonds until the amount equals the required reserve. 
Banks shall hold their reserves in their own vaults, and shall 
not charge more than 73-10 per cent. interest. It provides 
also for the issue of 3.65 per cent. 40-year gold bonds, inter- 
changeable for legal tenders and for the temporary issue of 
legal tenders upon any gold bonds in sums of $10,000. Other 
less important measures were introduced bearing upon the 
same points, but apparently nothing will be done until the 
Senate has taken some definite action. 


At its last session, the Wisconsin Legislature, urged 
on by the anti-monopolist movement, passed an act known as 
the “ Potter Bill,” fixing freight and passenger rates according 
to an elaborate schedule which, when published, seemed ut- 
terly impracticable to the railway authorities, and called out 
prompt protests from those most interested, namely, the 
Presidents of the Milwaukee and St. Paul and the Chicago and 
Northwestern Roads. Both these officials declared their be- 
lief that this interference was illegal, and appealed to the 
courts, adding that in the event of an adverse decision, they 
would withdraw the service of their roads from the State. 
They have, it seems, consulted the best lawyers in the land, 
and under their advice are running the roads at the old rates. 
The opinions given by counsel (Mr. Evarts and Mr. Curtis) are 
to the effect that it is beyond the right of a State to interfere 
with a railway company in such a manner as may render it 
unable to fulfill its contract with a third party, and that the 
Potter Bill amounts to a partial confiscation of the Company's 





property. In this connection the report of the Cheap Trans- 
portation Committee, lately given to the public, brings to 
bear some important facts. The conclusion reached is dis- 
tinctly that equal mileage rates will add very considerably to 
the burdens at present so oppressive to inland producers. 
This isshown by figures which we have no room to quote, but 
which seem to us conclusive. The establishment of arbitrary 
rates would, moreover, in the Cgmmittee’s opinion, tend to 
destroy whatever of competition now exists. The experience 
of England and France in this direction is likewise referred 
to as proof that even in countries which are much more 
highly organized than we are, an absolute adjustment of tar- 
iffs has been found impossible. That part of the report which 
deals with the subject of new Government roads and water 
routes, may as well be passed over as utterly impracticable, 
involving figures which in the present state of our finances it 
is useless to contemplate. 


A process of centralization has for some years been 
at work in the Swiss Cantons, aiming at a more perfect mili- 
tary organization as well as at important changes affecting 
the relations of Church and State. Two years ago an effort 
was made to revise the constitution, but it failed, owing in 
great measure to the opposition of the priests. The defeat 
was not so overwhelming to the reformers as to discourage 
them, and it appears that they have been working to good 
purpose ever since. In the election, of which mail accounts 
have just reached us, fifteen Cantons were in favor of the 
new constitution, eight being opposed. The popular vote 
was in round numbers 320,000 to 170,000. Under the new con- 
stitution Switzerland becomes a homogeneous nation, with 
an army of 200,000 men, under the direct control of the Cen- 
tral Government at Berne. Each Canton can still use itsown 
troops for local service, but all details of general organization 
are centralized. That the change will greatly strengthen the 
independence of Switzerland there is no reason to doubt, 
critical as her position is between Germany and France. 
Neither of those great powers especially covets the Republic, 
but neither will quietly see the other take possession, even if 
the rest of Europe should ignore the standing agreement to 
preserve Swiss neutrality. The greater reform, however, and 
the one which may easily prove the most critical, makes the 
state independent of and superior to all the churches found 
within its borders. In spite of the very distinct divisions of 
the Cantons into Protestant and Catholic the Republic may 
now be classed as liberal, as there is an unquestioned majori- 
ty of Protestants and Voltairians as compared with Catholics. 
Compulsory primary education is to be established in all the 
Cantons, with a central university at which men of all relig- 
ions will be trained together. This, of course, is very dis- 
tasteful to the Catholics, who have always and everywhere 
insisted upon exclusive control or absolute separation. Un- 
doubtedly the new order of things opens the door for relig- 
ious persecution on the part of the majority, and seems in 
some respects aimed directly at the power of Rome. The 
state is, in short, made supreme in all those acts of life, such 
as marriages, burials, and the like, which, in the Catholic 
Cantons, the priests have hitherto held controlled. 


Che Pouschold. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


By Samvet W. DUFFIELD. 


HE Cricket said to the Wren: 
““Why do you sit so still? 
Listen to me, how shrill 
I sing in the evening chill !"’ 
But the Wren said, “ Hark ! 
I'm hatching eggs in the dark.”’ 














The Cricket said to the Wren : 
“It is time to fly about: 
The other birds are out, 
And they are wise, no doubt,” 
But the Wren said, ** No! 
These eggs won't let me go.” 


The Cricket said to the Wren: 
“ The night has gone away ! 
Yet here you sit to-day! 
Why do you doit, pray?” 
But the Wren said, “See! 
Three wrens have been born to mc!” 








THE HONEST FAMILY OF NUREM- 
BERG. 
By C. C. C. 

N American lady was making some purchases 
in a store in Nuremberg. It was a little old- 
fashioned store, evidently belonging to ‘“ August 
Schragg,” for that name could just be deciphered out- 
side. Over the door two convex panes of glass, set in 
lead and rather dingy, seemed spectacles, where the 
old shop could peer through sbaded glasses at the 
glare of modern life. Mr. Schragg had musical boxes 
and the most astonishing mechanical toys. His clocks 
did all sorts of things as well as tell the time of 
day. They rocked miniature boats on stormy oceans— 
till one grew sea-sick looking at them—small wind- 
mills turned round inthe most dignified style, and a 
shepherd and sheep passed dreamily across the land- 
scape in front of the pendulum which swung out of 

sight in its closet. 

The proprietor wound up his specimens of animated 
art, and showed them off in the most obliging manner. 
‘“‘ Why is it,’ said the lady, ‘that you ask double for 
the articles on this shelf? Those on the next seem 
equally good. The soldiers in green perform their 
parts just as well as the little fellows in blue—but they 
only cost half as much.” 

“The soldiers in blue, and the toys in their neighbor- 
hood,” said the gentleman, “are from the shop of 
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young Sachs. Each one of that family makes things 
of better material, and does his work not only more 
skillfully, but more faithfully than anybody else. The 
Sachs are the honest family of Nuremberg, you know.” 
As his customer evidently did not know, he contin- 
ued. “We are as proud of our ‘honest family’ as of 
‘The Beautiful Fountain,’ or of ‘St. Sebald’s Monu- 
ment.’ No one is likely to come in at this hour, so if 
you would like to hear, madam, I will tell you about 
them.” 

Of course the lady wanted to know all about the 
curiosities of the place. The two people from opposite 
sides of the world sat side by side. The toys had run 
down, and the queer things around stopped their 
antics, as if to listen, with due respect, to this history 
of their creators. 

“A long time ago, before America was discovered, 
when this city was one of the richest in Europe, Ber- 
thold Sachs came to Nuremberg. He was an artist in 
stone—a pious soul who brought his skill as an offering 
to religion. He wanted to work on the church of St. 
Lawrence which was then being built. In those days, 
generation after generation worked on the same sa- 
cred edifice. They say,” and the narrator looked in- 
quiringly at the lady, ‘that they don’tdo so in your 
country—that one must die young if he would be 
buried from the church in which he was christened. I 
have heard that your people tear down and build up 
their places of worship as traveling showmen do the 
tents for their wild beasts. It may be.a good way 
now, but ages ago our fathers did not think so. It 
gave them good heart to feel their work would stand 
for centuries. Patiently the insect masons raise their 
structure inch by inch to the level of the sea, well 
knowing that as long as the foundations of the earth 
stand each black wave will be changed to white as it 
dashes over their coral reef. 

‘* Berthold was employed on one of the spires of the 
church. You can see from here, way up near the sky, 
those uncouth gargoyles that stretch forth from the 
tower. These were made at that same time by one of 
the Vischers. But you cannot see the fair carving of 
Berthold just below. There he worked day by day, 
often with no companions but the sunshine and the 
winds of heaven. The artist had a great love for flowers, 
and watched them in his garden as if they were his 
children. He madea sculptured figure at each corner 
of the ‘tower of view,’ and on tbe eastern side he com- 
pleted his last design, and wrought in stone the ‘ mira- 
cle of the lilies.’ The legend is, that once when the 
Holy Virgin was pursued by a bad man, lilies sprang 
up in his path and concealed her. The form of a 
maiden is just veiled by a wilderness of lilies—each 
one of marvelous beauty; some floating leaves suggest 
the hair. It is like a sheaf of flowers all disposed in 
the most graceful attitudes. Shall I not, thought the 
devout worker, make each petal and stamen as perfect 
as the clumsy stone will allow? Every blossom in the 
wilderness that lives but a day, though seen by no hu- 
man eye, is a duinty perfumed bit of perfection. My 
work is adorning the coronet of this temple of God. 
Does he not teach us to slight nothing, least of all 
what is done in his service? Berthold had, indeed, 
considered the lilies, and his work was a labor of love! 
After the “ tower of view” was completed, before the 
scaffold was taken down, he took his only son, Hans, 
that he might see the wonders that his father’s chisel 
had wrought in the upper air. The boy feared as he 
mounted, step by step, to the dizzy height. Butashe 
looked on the fair sculptured forms exclaimed, ‘I, too, 
wish to adorn a temple.’ ‘So you shall, my son; I 
willinstruct you—and by the time you are a man the 
other tower will be commenced, and you willlabor with 
joy as I have done,’ replied the artist. 

“On the next day, when the timbers were being re- 
moved, one of them fell upon Berthold. He lingered 
many weeks, but never left his bed of suffering. Many 
of his wise and good words to his wife and son took 
root in their faithful hearts, softened as they were by 
sorrow. ‘My son,’ he said one day, ‘it was my ear- 
nest desire to train you to my own calling—but that 
cannot be done—my earthly life is fast slipping away 
from me. I have no money to give that a master may 
teach you my handicraft, and no unskilled workman 
should labor on God’s temple. Besides, the widow of 
Berthold must never ask for charity while she has a 
son with two strong hands. Neighbor Wolf will teach 
you for my sake the trade of cobbler; you may never 
have a great thing to do—be honest in small matters. 
I would always have a true and faithful descendant on 
the earth. My life-work was laid out. Friend Fleigeln 
and I have often planned it together. He is a painter 
in glass, zealous in heart, and dainty fingered. I had 
hoped to have made the stone decorations round the 
great choir window. When my head burns with fever 
that window in its completed beauty comes before my 
eyes. On the lower part of the glass, I see the infant 
Saviour—the glory from his face shines upward on his 
mother and St. Joseph—towards the top, amid the paler 
rays, the peaceful faces of the angel choir look down— 
fainter, but how lovely! The stone base of the window 
is carved with holly and rare mistletoe—these wreaths 
hang so low at each end of the sill a child could reach 
them. The sides are bordered by luxuriant palm 
leaves which are bound by a spray of the Judas tree 
to the vine of the passion flower, while the arch at the 
top is finished with branches of thorns. No human 
chisel could so make in stone those tendrils—that 
flower cross—it is not for me to attempt it. I submit 
to the will of God. Keep, my son, for my sake those 





three passion flowers of marble; I have spent many 
days in carving them. 

“*Some good man will make the choir-window better 
than I should have done. Iam glad I finished those 
lilies on the spire. My child, be faithful to man—be 
faithful to God.’ The sick man spoke slowly. The 
gray twilight of the valley of the shadow of death 
gathered over his face and palsied his tongue. Then, as 
if a door were opened in the roof, a light from heaven 
transfigured his countenance—immortal brightness 
shone in his eyes—while his dear ones looked into 
their depths the light of earthly life went out forever. 
They buried him in St. John’s Cemetery, amid the 
thousands of our Nuremberg dead. On the small stone 
at his head can still be read, ‘Faithful to man—faith- 
ful to God.’ So little to write—so much to deserve. 

“The son did in all things as his father bad said. He 
honored his father and mother, and lived long in the 
land. 

“There were no such shoes in Bavaria as those made 
by honest Hans Sachs. One day a nobleman came 
home from the wars, and going into his shop, said, 
‘Hans, itis ten years since youshod me. Shoes like 
yours never were seen; it would take the Wandering 
Jew to wear them out. And you are atit yet.’ The 
cobbler took a purse out of a drawer and gave it to 
the nobleman, saying, ‘I always hoped to see you 
again, and give back the money you dropped here.’ 
‘Why did you not spend it? itis only twenty gulden, 
and I never missed it,’ said the noble. ‘It never oc- 
curred to me to use what was not mine,’ said Hans, 
simply. 

“The cobbler had a great gift of song. Of the verses 
that he chanted while plying his awl many aro lost. 
A few, like winged seeds, have found their way to other 
lands. He felt inspired when he thought of the lilies 
on St. Lawrence spire, their cups filled with golden 
sunlight or the silver rays of the moon, while the 
winds whispered around them. Many of his brave, 
pious songs have never been printed in books, but 
they were written on German hearts. I would ra- 
ther have given birth to some of his poems, where one 
true heart speaks to another,” said Mr. Schragg, *‘ than 
have gathered a western harvest in my lap, though 
each grain were of gold, and each drop of dew a dia- 
mond. His sacred songs have given strength to faint- 
ing souls—cheered them in their duty along the every 
day path of life. His words have rung in the ear of 
the soldier, while with lance in rest, he waited tbe 
command to charge—and when, standing face to face 
with death, his eye turned to the cross hilt of his 
sword—his only crucifix—then words of this Christian 
poet have come to his soul, wafted by his mother’s 
voice from the land of childhood. 

“The race of Sachs have had but one Master Singer. 
There has been but one ‘honest Hans—the cobbler 
poet,’—but there have always been good and true 
men, honest artisans, among Berthold’s descendants. 
Honest watch makers, who strove to mark well the 
fraction of eternity set in time—and which is given 
but once to each human soul. Honest masons—who 
used faithfully the stone that had been for ages pre- 
paring for their work. And there have been many 
honest carpenters, who handled with reverence the 
rule and square—trying to follow the example of the 
divine carpenter of Judea. 

“The family have seldom been rich, but have been 
charitable, and content with moderate possessions. 
Almost all of them have made their living by some 
handicraft, for among Berthold Sach’s legacy of say- 
ings were these: ‘It is not position or riches that 
make happiness: a child thinks the stars blossom on 
the trees; when he climbs to the tree-tops, he fancies 
they cluster on the spire; when he climbs the spire he 
finds to reach them he must leave the earth and go 
to heaven. Be more careful to use rightly than to in- 
crease your means: while the names of men whose 
wealth bas built cities have been forgotten, the clink 
of two mites dropped into the treasury of the Lord 
has echoed down the ages to give hope to those who 
have little in their hands, and much love in their 
hearts.’ 

“You may think me partial,’”’ said the shopkeeper, 
pausing a moment, “for I would not deem it honest 
not to tell you that my mother was a Sachs. Iama 
Sachs as well asa Schragg.”” He looked as if announc- 
ing his title to an Imperial throne. “So you never 
heard of this honest German family! Well,’ he con- 
tinued, and an expression wriakled his broad honest 
face as near to sly as his style of feature admitted, 
“the family was always very small in Nuremberg— 
and not one of them ever emigrated to America.” 

The lady always remembered with pleasure her visit 
to this quaint old city; for its wall, often draped with 
vines—its fountains vailed in spray and shifting rain- 
bows—the lovely sacrament house of stone in San 
Lorenzo—the paintings of Durer—the suburb of Stein 
where the Fabers make pencils for all the world—the 
museum in the ancient ruined monastery—the friendly 
people every where, could not be forgotten; and among 
them all, invisible, yet ever present, seemed a Jacob’s 
ladder where, for ages, good men had been coming 
down to earth and going up to Heaven. In the light 
of their lives, no duty seemed too trivial to be well 
done; and she felt encouraged, in her strivings after 
goodness, to know that one family had been so faith- 
ful in small things—so honest, so true, so pure in 
heart, and held so fast to its integrity—as to merit for 
generations the name of *“ The Honest Family of Nu- 
remberg.” 





Che Hittle Folks, 


KITTY WHITE. 


By EpWARD ABBOTT. 








ID you ever hear of a girl named Kitty ? 

The Kitty of this story was Kitty White, who 
used to live with her mother and sisters in a pretty 
brown house, in a very busy town in the State of 
Michigan. Just where she lives now I cannot tell. 

Ihave known a good many nice little girls, but never 
a girl, I think, who had warmer friends than Kitty. 
Everybody liked her, so good-natured she was; never 
cross, never ugly, always doing what she had to do as 
well as she could, and I dare say quite as obedient to 
her mother as you are to yours. 

The railroad ran very near the house where Kitty 
lived, and the depot was close by, too; and one day, 
without her mother’s knowing it, shestrayed off down 
toward the depot. A train of cars came thundering 
by just then, and she stood still, listening to the noise, 
and looking at the dust that puffed out from the 
wheels and the smoke that puffed up from the loco- 
motive. When the train had passed she went on 
again. Presently she came to some cars that were 
standing still on aside track. They were freight cars, 
long, and bigh, and heavy, and into them, from the 
platform alongside, were men rolling barrels of flour. 
The door of one of the cars, a little way off, was open, 
and Kitty could look in. But she could not see as well 
as she wanted to. 

After waiting a moment, finding that nobody was 
watching, she mounted the platform at some distance 
from where the men were working, and cautiously 
went into the car. Nobody saw her goin. There was 
just about room enough for her to squeeze in between 
two of the barrels. 

What a funny place it was. All like a little dark 
house without any windows. How many barrels 
there were—one, two, three, four, five, six—ever so 
many, piled one on top of another. What anice play- 
house such a car would have made for Kitty and her 
sisters, if only they had been there with her, and if 
the car had been empty and the floor made smooth 
and clean. 

But what do you think Kitty’s mother would have 
said if she had known where the little runaway was— 
down at the depot, playing about among those terri- 
ble cars? 

All of a sudden, while Kitty was looking about the 
inside of the car, at the barrels, and the queer flat roof 
overhead, a2 man came along, and, before she knew 
what he was doing, slid to the great heavy door, and 
fastened it with a loud clank; and the very next mo- 
ment the car began to move. 

Kitty was locked up in a great freight car, piled with 
flour barrels, one of a train just starting for a journey 
of 900 miles or so, from Michigan to Boston. 

What should she do? If she had known the full ex- 
tent of her calamity, I dare say she would have died 
of fright, but as it was, never having traveled in the 
cars, and not knowing much about miles and distances, 
she only cried out as loud as she could, hoping that 
somebody would hear her and let her out. But, alas! 
there was nobody to hear. The train had already left 
the depot and was moving faster and fasteraway. A 
grown man might have called and called and called 
from the inside of a car on such a heavily rumbling 
train, and not been heard; much less would poor little 
Kitty be. You may well believe, though, that she did 
not stop crying because nobody heard her, and indeed 
at last she cried herself to sleep. 

I cannot stop to tell you in full of her strange and 
terrible ride to Boston; how tired she got from the 
constant noise, how sore from the journey over the 
rails; how all that she had to eat during the long days 
and nights of her imprisonment was some flour spilt 
from a broken barrel, and all that sbe had to drink 
was rain water that had leaked in through a crack 
under the door. Nor will I stop to tell you of the 
feelings at home when Kitty was missed, and did not 
return at dinner time, nor at tea time, nor the next 
day even, and could not be found, high or low; the 
only tidings to be had of her being from a neighbor 
who said she saw her going down the street toward the 
depot, all alone, pretty soon after breakfast. 

Poor Kitty! Had she been stolen, or was she dead? 
Nobody knew. 

Once or twice the train stopped, and if Kitty was 
awake at the time, she would call out as loud as she 
could, but there was always a great deal of noise going 
on by reason of the shifting of freight, and she could 
not make herself heard. Besides, for lack of proper 
food and sufficient rest, she was getting weak, and her 
voice was not so strong as before this sad adventure 
began. 

At last, however, the train rolled into a great depot 
in Boston. The end of the journey had come. It was 
night, and Kitty was fast asleep when the motion 
ceased. She was so worn out that she slept on not- 
withstanding, and did not wake till the next morning, 
when she was aroused by the opening of the heavy 
door, very close to which she was lying. 

“Well, well,” exclaimed the man who opened the 
door, when he saw her. ‘Have you come all the way 
from Michigan on this car, Ishould like to know?” 

Kitty could not speak a word. 
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“You poor little thing,’ he continued, ‘how tired 
and hungry you must be! But you’ve found deliver- 
ance at last. I’ll take you home with me. My little 
girls will be glad to see you.” 

And so they were; and I dare say the little stranger 
in her new Boston home is just as good-natured and 
playful a kitten as she used to be in far-off Michigan. 

For Kitty White was nothing but a white kitten 
after all, and this story about her is essentially true. 








“4A WORD FITLY SPOKEN.” 
By L. G. 


ND by whom do you think it was spoken? 

Perhaps some of my little readers will have in 

mind a minister, or a judge, or some eminent person; 

all of you will doubtless think it must have been at 

least a grown-up lady or gentleman. But it was not. 

It was a child like yourselves. I will begin at the be- 
ginning and tell you all about it. 

Many years ago there used to come into the neigh- 
borhood where I lived, to spend their summer vaca- 
tions, three little boys, brothers; from their city home 
they came with the regularity of the birds, though not 
quite as early, but they made up for the deficiency in 
time by out-doing them in music when they did come. 
Their parents could as well have taken them to the 
“*sea-shore,’’ or to the ‘‘ mountains,” or any other place 
of “fashionable resort;’’ but they thought it much 
better for them to be in a quiet country farm-house, 
free from all excitement, and where they could have 
plenty of good sweet bread and butter, delicious 
huckleberries and milk, and other things that children 
love, and run about as they pleased, and wear stout 
clothes, and checked aprons that they would not be 
afraid of soiling. They were pretty boys, blue-eyed 
and fair-haired, and it was a pleasant sight to watch 
them at their sports, or as they reclined under the 
the shade of a tree engaged with their books; some- 
times perched among its boughs within easy reach of 
the early apples; sometimes cuddled up on a corner of 
the wide lounge in the family sitting-room, listening 
to stories. 

What made it particularly enjoyable to bave these 
boys about was, there never were any noisy disputes 
and quarrels among them, as I am sorry to say there 
frequently are among children. They were almost al- 
ways in perfect harmony, but if they did not think 
just alike they did not make a disturbance about it; 
they had been better taught. The farmer never found 
his tools misplaced or injured. And no one had to go 
to him with complaints that ‘‘ the boys’’ had done this 
or that. They had other and better ways of spending 
time than in doing mischief. The haying season used 
frequently to last a good part of the time that they 
were at the farm, and they were very much interested 
in that, and loved to ‘“‘ rake after the cart,” and when 
the last fragrant load was started from the meadow 
there was great shouting and rejoicing; they were en- 
couraged to make a noise then; and they generally 
did it; ending up in the evening with fire-works and 
a torch-light procession, with birch-bark torches. z 

They had little boats which they used to float upon a 
broad shallow place in the brook, where cunning little 
fishes darted about, and hid themselves under the 
shelving rocks. They had kites for the cool, breezy 
days. And they had bows and arrows, and pop-guns 
made of elder stalks, and ‘‘ witches ”’ of elder pith,and 
I know not what besides. Sometimes they were busy 
with paints and pencils and drawing paper; but this 
usually came in of a rainy day when out-of-door sports 
were not practicable. 

The farm was extensive and the boys ranged at will 
over the whole of it; but their favorite place of resort 
was a ledge of rocks that bordered the west side. 
Here they would sometimes take their lunch-basket 
and stay nearly the whole day, clambering about its 
wooded sides, and exploring its nooks and dells, and 
plucking the wild flowers, resting occasionally beneath 
some fragrant pine or hemlock, and eating their lunch, 
which tasted doubly sweet after their scramble; mean- 
time listening to the cawing of the crows, and the 
fierce scream of the hawk as it circled above their 
heads. All this was very pleasant, and reminded the 
boys of stories they had read in their books about the 
Alps and other mountains in Europe; and was not this 
old ledge, after all, as good as any of those? Certainly 
it was, if one only thought so; and why not think so? 
And here was a cave, too; a veritable cave, which had 
been called for ever so long a time the “ rattle-snakes’ 
den.’”” The boys were very fond of climbing up into 
it, for it was far up among the rocks. But do you ask, 
Were they not in danger of being bitten by the snakes? 
Not at all; it was the boys of sixty years before 
that time that would have been in danger of being bit- 
ten. The snakes at the time of which I am speaking 
were all dead and gone. 

Men used to go up on to the ledge on purpose to hunt 
for them and kill them. The first warm days in the 
spring were considered the most favorable time. They 
were then rather sluggish, and it was not so dangerous 
to attack them. My father at one time captured one 
alive, and kept it for several months in a box about 
the house; and I have heard my mother tell what a 
dread she had of it, and how thankful she was when 
he sold it, and it was carried away. 

But I am wandering from my story; and I imagine 
you are by this time asking if there was no drawback 
to all this fun and frolic, or if this life at the farm 





was a perfect Eden of felicity and comfort? No, I 
presume there were some things that were not alto- 
gether agreeable, but I shall speak of only one. There 
wasa “hired man” upon the place that had the habit 
of swearing—taking God’s name in vain. In other re- 
spects he was well enough; and the boys, from the 
first, were rather attracted by him; as was natural, for 
he was a perfect Hercules in strength, and in some 
ways he was pleasant company. They liked to be 
near him and watch him at his work. It was fun to 
see him with his great pitch-fork toss up the huge tum- 
bles of hay as though they were so much thistle-down, 
and the shocks of grain like so many feather-dusters. 
They could not enjoy it all as they would if it had not 
been for his profanity. That was not only shocking to 
their sense of refinement, but they had always been 
taught that it was very wicked; so that somehow they 
felt guilty even to hear him. ‘‘How could he swear 
so?” and ‘* Why did the master allow it?’ where ques- 
tions which daily puzzled their young heads. So it 
came about that at the first opportunity they laid the 
case before their mother, and asked her the questions 
that they had been unable to answer. She listened to 
them, and soothed them as best she could by telling 
them that perhaps the owner of the farm could not 
prevent itif he tried. The man might be angry and 
leave him, and then it would be difficult getting an- 
other as good to work; and that perhaps the man had 
never been taught any better. She concluded by say- 
ing to her eldest boy, ‘‘ Why do not you speak to him 
yourself? It can do no harm, and it may do good.” 
This was a new idea certainly, and one which caused 
the boy’s face to blush red at the bare mention. Yet 
since his mother thought it best, he was resolved to 
do it. 

So during the following week he looked out fora good 
chance; and one evening, when the man’s werk was 
done, he approached and said to him, “‘ Rufus, why do 
you swear as you do sometimes? I wish you would not. 
It is wicked, and besides I do not like to hear you. 
Will you please stop it?”? The man was taken by sur- 
prise. He turned and looked down at him very much 
as a lion might look upon a lamb that he was about to 
tear to pieces. But as he met the fearless yet almost 
tearful gaze of the innocent boy, a softer expression 
came into his face, and’ he checked the oath that was 
rising to his lips. After looking at him a few mo- 
ments, he said, slowly, ‘“‘ Well, since you think it is 
wicked, and you don’t like to hear me, I believe I won’t 
swear any more.”’ And he turned and went his way, 
and he kept his word; the boys were not annoyed any 
more by his profane language. They could be near 
him now at his work, and admire his feats of strength, 
or linger with him out of doors in the twilight after 
his work was done, without fear of his evil words min- 
gling with the vesper song of the birds, and destroying 
all the pleasure of the sweet sights and sounds that 
greet the senses at this hour of the day. 

Do any of my youthful readers know of anyone who 
has this bad habit, whom it would be proper for them 
to speak to about it? Ifso, why cannot you do as this 
boy did. Speak to them kindly and lovingly, and 
remember you must really care, as did this boy; you 
cannot do such a thing to ‘show off;’’ that would do 
no good. This man served out his time and went 
away, and the family knew no more of him; but asno 
good thing is ever lost, we may hope that this “ word 
fitly spoken,”’ by a child, may extend in its influence, 
until it shall mingle with, and help to swell the an- 
them of praise that shall ascend forevermore to the 
throne of our Father in Heaven. 








HOW JOHNNY ATE HIS BREAKFAST. 
By M. L. B. BRANCH. 


OHNNY sat in his high chair at the breakfast 
table, with a napkin pinned around his neck. 
Before him was his cup of bread and milk, his little 
spoon and knife and fork, and his tin A B C plate on 
which lay some buttered toast, and mashed potato, 
and beefsteak cut fine. But Johnny was full of 
fun and noise; he didn’t want to eat just yet; he 
wanted to drum against the table with his feet; he 
wanted to slide out of his chair; he wanted to reach 
all over the table, and to put his fork into papa’s 
coffee. 

“Come, come! eat your nice breakfast, Johnny!”’ said 
papa. But Johnny didn’t want to. Time enough yet 
for all that. Just now he was busy pounding the salt- 
cellar with a napkin ring. 

“ Pretty noise! pretty noise!” he exclaimed, joyously, 
and away went the napkin-ring over his head as a 
climax. 

*“‘Nappin ring! nappin ring!” he began to call out 
then, until somebody picked it up again for him, and 
after that he was busy for a long time trying to make 
his fork stand up in it. 

Meanwhile the others were finishing their breakfast, 
and the nice toast and beefsteak were getting cold, but 
Johnny didn’t realize and didn’t care. He wished they 
would give him the castor to play with, and let him 
shake the pepper-box. 

At last mamma thought she must interfere. Ought 
she to have scolded her little boy, and hurried him? 
She did not want to make a great black cloud sweep 
across his happy little sky, but she did want him to eat 
his breakfast. So what do you suppose she did? She 
took the little fork and spoon, and played they were 
errand-boys. 





The fork took up a bit of toast. and rapped against 
the plate. 


“Who’s there, and what do you want?’ asked 


mamma. 

“T’m little Master Fork,” was the answer; ‘and I’ve 
come to put a piece of toast in Johnny Bennet’s 
mouth.” 


**O, then, walk right in!’ said mamma. 

Johnny looked and laughed, and opened bis litile 
rosy mouth wide so Master Fork could put the toast 
in. Then the spoon rapped on the cup. 

““Who’s that?’ asked mamma. 

“T’m little Master Spoon.” 

“O, how do youdo? And what do you want?” 

“I’ve come to put some bread and milk in Johnny 
Bennet’s mouth.” 

“Walk right up, then,” said mamma, and Johnny 
opened his mouth wider than before, and thought it 
was such fun to have Master Spoon bring him bread 
and milk. 

Then Master Fork trotted back and forth, and 
rapped every time he came with a bit of beefsteak, or 
toast, or potato,—and whenever he stopped to rest, 
little Master Spoon started up and brought bread and 
milk. 

It was very entertaining. Johnny sat still, and be- 
haved beautifully, only he laughed every time he saw 
a mouthful coming. By and by the toast was all 
gone, and then so was the beefsteak, and next there 
was no more mashed potato. Finally there was not 
even an atom of bread and milk left in the cup, and 
Master Spoon and Master Fork lay down to rest. 

Johnny had eaten his breakfast. 








Puzzles, 


CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 
117 Letters. 
6, 109, 26, 64, 84, 101, 13, 110, a Spartan lawgiver. 
42, 108, 10, 51, 54, 43, 103, a Trojan priest. 
8, 105, 38, 100, 111, the goddess of flowers. 
81, 97, 102, 14, 70, 15, 44, a Greek herald at the siege of Troy. 
25, 57, 93, 53, 82, 72, 116, one of the Fates who cut the thread of 
life. 

36, 16, 92, 60, 85, an illustrious Roman family 
114, 41, 3, 66, 52, 67, 96, the god of wine. 
69, 95, 63, 2, 105, 99, 21, an ancient Assyrian city. 
107 is found neither in Greek, Latin, nor Hebrew. 
82, 5, 47, 89, 111, 66, 73, 30, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
98, 87, 7, 115, 55, the god of faith. 
31, 90, 58, 25, 110, sailed against Troy. 
104, 32, 106, 63, 62, 110, an ancient city, capital of 49, 56, 50, 82, 74. 
18, 45, 7, 27, a queen who founded Carthage. 
37, 77, 20, 96, 114, 106, a beautiful Babylonian maiden. 
19, 27, 112, 82, 4, 22, 64, 65, is sometimes called the god of sleep. 
11, 29, 42, 82, 58, 1, 94, 17, 29, one of the nine Muses. 
117, 76, 86, 75, 91, 116, daughter of Uranus and wife of Oceanus, 
46, 13, 105, 24, 20, 95, a wife of Mark Antony. 
83, 72, daughter of Inachus, King of Argos. 
39, 67, 9, 35, 56, 96, the avenging deities of the ancients. 
28, 113, 34, 16, 68, 4, the wife of Hercules. 
12, 53, 40, 33, father of the gods. 
6, 78, 61, 2, a Roman historian. 
71, 25, 18, 115, 30, the abode of the dead. 
80, 29, 69, 113, the goddess of youth. 
65, 48, 38, 23, the German god of thunder. 
79, 108, 88, 91, 19, 62, 7, 22, 100, was carried off by the gods. 

My whole is an extract from Longfellow’s translation of 
Homer’s Lliad. Nota LENT. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF EUROPEAN RIVERS.’ 
Change the first into a girl’s name. 
Charge the second into a relative. 
Change the third into a bird. 
Change the fourth into a receptacle. 
Change the fifth into a tree. 
Change the sixth into noblemen. 
DE FORREST. 





A FLORAL ENIGMA. 


{ To three-eighths of a Geranium 

Add two-fifths of a Tulip, 

One-fourth of a Rose, 

Two-eighths of a Hyacinthe, 

One-seventh of a Verbena, 

And one-fifth of a Daisy. 

My whole is something to beautify our homes. 
_ ‘ CEecIL HUGHES. 

A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in amber, but not in gold. 

My second is in ancient, but not in old. 

My third is in darkness, but not in light. 

My fourth is in spirit, but not in might. 

My fifth is in mirth, but not in glee. 

My sixth is in shrub, but not in tree. 

My seventh is in sloop, but not in barge. 

My eighth is in tiny, but not in large. 

My ninth not in autumn, is found in spring. 
My tenth is in emperor, but not in king. 

My eleventh is in aspire, in praise, and pride. 
My whole is a river deep and wide. De FORREST. 


—_— 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2. 
Buried Cities and Towns.—1. Belfast. 2. Bedford. 3. Newport. 4& 
Waterford. 5. Lima. 6. Dublin. 7. Frankfort. 
A Puzzle of Fifths.—Robert Falconer ‘(George MacDonald). 
Cross Word Enigma.—Gaston De Foix. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— H 
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A Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 
“ Just as the broadest rivers run 
From small and distant springs, 
The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things.” 
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Gppermost Copics. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE MOVE- 
MENT. 
* (Cincinnati Journal and Messenger.) 
LL observing friends realize, we 
doubt not, that in many places a crisis 
has been reached. It is being most severely 
tested in divers ways. Many who signed the 
abstinence pledge have returned to their cups. 
Not a few saloon-keepers who pledged them- 
selves not to sell have reopened their bars, or 
transferred them to others, who boldly re- 
spond to all calls. Emboldened by the results 
of recent elections, the liquor-men, in many 
places, are cruel and defiant in their treat- 
ment of the women who besiege their saloons. 
The hopefulness awakened by frequent sur- 
renders in the early stages of the movement 
no longer cheers them. The potent stimulus 
derived from the great and enthusiastic mass 
meetings is generally withdrawn. Those of 
surface emotions, who were enraptured by the 
novelty and romance in which it appeared at 
first, are dropping off, as was expected, under 
the heat and burden of the day. More and 
greater than all else, there are serious divisions 
of opinion among the temperance people, 
both as to means and methods. Nota few of 
the wisest and most earnest are asking, Where- 
unto shall this movement grow? What will 
be the finale? 


(Watchman and Refiector.] 

HE new temperance movement has 

been at no time stronger than it is to- 
day. And its most hopeful feature is the 
readiness with which it has laid hold of all 
those appliances by which great reforms are 
effected and permanently confirmed. It is 
enforcing prohibitory laws where they exist, 
and demanding them where they do not. It 
is securing in numberless cases at the West 
the election of mea te municipal office who 
can be trusted to shut up the dram-shops. It 
is saying to the dominant political party, 
** You must put in nomination thorough-going 
temperance men, or we will concentrate our 
influence against you.”” The pulpit is being 
aroused to the work as never before. The press 
—in many cases with evident sympathy against 
the movement—is carrying the facts and dif- 
fusing the holy contagion to every nook and 
corner of the land. Mass meetings are multi- 
plied, the old temperance organizations of 
every name and character are inspired with 
new life, and others are being quietly organ- 
ized—such as the Anti-Liquor League—whose 
influence is yet to be powerfully felt. Now 
we don’t say that woman is directly in all 
these various agencies, but she is back of 
them all, and is vitalizing all with prayer and 
her own determined purpose. Wehave every 
reason for encouragement. Let all gird them- 
selves for a work which is to end only with 
doing for the rum traffic what has been done 
for the slave trade and slavery. Before this 
point is reached we have got to strike still fur- 
ther back—at the manufacture of rum and its 
importation. 











THE WAY TO PUT DOWN 
DELITY. 
(Christian Era.) 


HE strongest argument for Christian- 

ity is found in its fruits. The most ef- 
fective reply to every objector is the divine 
life begotten and sustained in our world: 
When a single man turns from drunkenness 
to sobriety, or from lasciviousness to purity, 
and ascribes the change to a divine power ac- 
companying faith in Christ, unbelievers are 
perplexed if not silenced. But when by scores 
or by hundreds, similar changes are wrought, 
and liars become truthful, and blasphemers 
devout, and covetous men liberal, and all have 
but one story to tell, “ By the grace of God we 
are what we are,” “The love of Christ con- 
strains us to new lines,” the boldest cavalier 
isdumb. He cannot deny the reality of the 
change, nor its blessedness, nor ean he impeach 
the truth of the testimony. Converted hearts, 
characters transformed, are an argument for 
Christianity which no sophistry can evade. 
This is the great weapon needed to beat down 
the unbelief current in New England to-day. 
It is arrogant and boastful. It prides itself on 
wealth of learning and the refinements of so- 
cial culture. It predicts with confidence that 
the Bible will take its place by the side of the 
sacred books of the Brahmin and the Bud- 
dhist, and Christianity be remembered only 
like the mythologies of Greece and Rome. 
It is of little use for Christian apologists to 
frame elaborate replies to such attacks. A 
living Christianity is the only refutation. 
Churches, strong in holy men and women, 
and abounding in philanthropy, are argu- 
ments impossible to resist. Revivals, trans- 
forming whole communities, and turning 
Worthless men into useful citizens, compel 
lookers on to believe in a living Saviour anda 
renewing Spirit. Sunday-schools inspiring 
thousands of youths to a noble life ; Christian 
homes, made beautiful by the light shining 
from the Bible; mourners comforted, the 
tempted made strong, and the dying triumph- 


INFI- 


logic can withstand and no sophistry evade’ 
Christianity is weak only, when dishonored by 
the lives of its disciples. It is irresistible, when 
embodied in lofty character, and illustrated 
by self-denial and charity, and a purity that 
nothing can tarnish. 





CHURCH CREEDS. 
(Rev. David Swing.) 


UCH of each church creed is only an in- 

dication to the world as to what part 
of the Bible the makers of it had canvassed. 
When a ship anchors at New York, and begins 
to unload a cargo of oranges and pine-apples, 
you perceive at once that that vessel does not 
come in from all nations, from Greenland, 
and England, and Germany, but from some 
island or port in the southern sea. It is thus 
in the world of theology. When you pick up 
a confession of faith of any church and read 
a few pages, you perceive at once that the 
book has not come in from all the great Bible 
of the Almighty, but that this particular ship 
has received its cargo at Dort, or Nice, or 
Geneva. Far be it from you, I hope, to 
despise these human compendiums of truth, 
for a book is valuable if, in condensed form it 
makes only a tolerable estimate of the divine 
truth; for going to the Bible yourself alone 
you would not be able to deduce so full or 
true a philosopby of lifeand salvation. When 
the Westminster Assembly sat in council for 
four years, it is fairly presumable that they 
summed up the doctrines of the Bible, as 
would have been impossible to the world, that 
stood in vast multitude without. Hence it 
would be folly and vanity not to confess the 
value of their great digest. But after all this 
admiration, we know that creeds are not the 
places where divine wisdom fully expresses 
itself, but are the places where the human 
mind fails, places where the mind gives up and 
seeks rest. The creed of the Baptist only in- 
forms us where the student paused; and the 
creed of the Fatalist only tells us what verses 
he read. Thus all these compendiums are 
marks set up to tell us where the toiler quit 
work. 





OUR SCHOOLS TRADUCED. 
(The Christian Register.] 


UR Roman Catholic brethren are 

justly sensitive when sweeping charges 
of immorality are brought against the in- 
mates of their religious institutions, but they 
do not hesitate to indulge in wholesale slan- 
ders of the public schools of America. The 
Catholic Review permits a Cleveland corre- 
spondent to make these charges: *‘God help 
the public schools and the future of this Re- 
public. Compulsory education indeed; why 
not compulsory prostitution ! the consequences 
are the same. The infernal spirit of Protest- 
antism, or rather infidelity, would consign 
the whole human race to perdition rather 
than permit our Holy Religion to exercise its 
rights.’’ ‘* Rather have the schools abolished 
as nuisances. Education without morality is 
ignorance. I do not believe that there is one 
Public School in the land that is free from the 
greatest immoralities, and this because the 
teachers do not feel responsible for the souls 
as well as the minds of their scholars.” If 
Roman Catholics think that anything is to be 
gained for their cause by such senseless vitu- 
peration, they are very much mistaken. The 
more our Public School system is thus re- 
viled the greater will be the determination of 
the American people to sustain it. We need 
not shrink from comparing the morals of 
children in our common schools wlth those of 
any country which is under the sway of 
Romunism. 





MEDICAL OPINION ON ALCO- 
HOLIC LIQUORS. 
{Springfield Republican.] 

R. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, like 

Dr. Curtis, whom we recently quoted: 
considers alcoholic liquors in many cases bene- 
ficial, and says, emphatically, that what consti- 
tutes excessive use cannot be told a priori; 
that sometimes it is useful even in large quan- 
tities is shown by the numerous doses which 
can be absorbed without intoxication in cer- 
tain conditions of the system, for example, by 
delicate women in cases of hysteria. He 
classes alcohol among the poisons, but be- 
lieves it also to be a food, as it supplies the 
place of food, checks the destruction of tis- 
sue, and the weight of the body increases 
under its use ; its positive conversion into tis- 
sue, however, is not yet traceable. Referring 
to the fact that alcohol is discovered in the 
blood and brains in instances of death from its 
excessive use, Dr. Hammond says there is no 
substance capable of being absorbed by the 
stomach or intestines which cannot afterward 
be detected in the blood or viscera. He cited 
the common onion, as containing a lesser pro- 
portion of essential oil than the lightest wines 
contain of alcohol; yet we cannot eat an 
onion without the passage of this oil into the 
blood. Chronic alcoholism he believes to be 
largely caused by impure beverages, and 
notes that it rarely, if ever, follows the use of 
light German or French wines or malt liquors. 
As faras legislation could, therefore, he would 
urge discrimination in favor of wines and 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
188 and 140 Fulton St., New York. 


RSEEMAn & BURR have very great pleasure 

in inviting attention to their immense Stock 
of new and Se ‘neemens for the present and 
approaching season: 





$5. Serine O’coats, $20. 
$10. Spring O’coats, $25. 
$15. Rapa O'coats, $30. 


Pare N & BURR’S Stock embraces all 
home. ~~, Styles in fabrics in SUITS and 

LING. of — description, for all emaees 
a all occupations. Orders for rm. 
measure are neatly and promptly executed at 
moderate prices. 


Suits, $10. Suits, 
Suits, $15. Suits, 
Suits, $20: Suits, 
Suits, $30. Suits, 
Suits, $40. Suits, 
Suits, $50. Suits. 


VREEMAN & BURR s no expense 0! 
a in the getting up of Boys’ and Youths’ 
For t has been a specialty with 
yoy {ll the 4A] designs and most fashion- 
able materials for all ages will always be found in 
the stock. 


$5. Boys’ Suits, $15. 
$10. Boys’ Suits, $20. 
$12. Boys’ Suits, $30. 


O*vromptt BY LETTER 
RDERS tly filled.—OUR NEW 
0 STEM FO apa’ BELe MEASURE, of of 
orice thousands avail themselves, 


BY MAIL enables parties in any part of the 


country to order direct from_us, 
with the wtcy rs rocolving the most PER- 
FECT FIT TTAINAB 


Rores FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples 
of Goods, Dlustrated Book of Fashions, and 
Price List, SENT FREE on application. 





PARASOLS. 


Elegant Goods. Novel Styles, 
MILLER, Manufacturer, 


6th Avenue, cer. 22nd Street, 
1125 Broadway, between 25th & 26th Sts. 


Repairing and Covering. 


R. MEARES. 


We direct the attention of our Customers and the 
Public to our 


New Outfitting Rooms, 

And invite an examination of our elegant stock of 

Black and Colored Silk Suits, 
VERY STYLISH 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 
Fine Ready-Made Underwear. 
opens Bia Black Silk Suits, $55, $65, and $70, etylishly 


Moguiiees “Black Silk Suits, elaborately trimmed 
with jet and passementerie trimming, $75, $55, 


$88. and $100. 
Ver Stylish, Colored Gros Grain Silk Suits, $35, 


, an 
to Striped Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55 


$65. 
Beautiful Trimmed Bonnets, 86 $7, $8. $10, 12, $15. 
Trimmed Bonnets, equal to the best French pro- 
Saetens, $16, $18, $20, #22, $25; half Broadway 


price: 
Novelties in Children’s Trimmed Hats, $3.50, $4, $5, 
$6, $7, 88, $9, and $10. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 


Underwear and Corsets. 


Handsome Embroidered Govecta, Bie. $1. 12, $1.38. 

One lot, @ great bargain, $2; 3.5 

Cnqenions, fing Embroidered | and Tucks and 
nserting, 

e | Ment porn three rows of Embroidered Inserting 

ng, 

Toilet Sacques’ Lace and Embroidered Trimming; 

parse assortment. 

Pillow Shams, Corset Covers, Walking and Train 

L- rbel largest assortment in the city, lowest 


8. 
You are respectfully invited ng pay usa visit of 
examination before purchasing. 


RICHARD MEARES 


9 
Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., New York na 


BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW Gooobds 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
and MILLINERY GOODS. 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 





Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 





PETER 
162 


Opening every day. New STRAW 
own manufacturers, and this is why I 
sell them at wholesale. All the newest 
Milan Cactus, Hair, Italian and other 
Hat in any of the new shapes, at 50c., 
newest shapes, at 90c. and $1.12. Imita 
Fine Milan Braids, at 70c., 90c., 97c. and 
shade Hats, at 47c. New styles Boys’ 
%5c. Hat and Bonnet Frames. 

Ribbons, French Flowers, Laces, Bon 
Crapes, Malines, and all other bonnet 

Jet Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, in 

All these goods will be sold to meet the 


PARASOLS, 


My connection with one of the largest 
try enables me to confidently state that I 
far the Cheapest assortment of any retail 

All Silk 14-inch, 9%c.; 16-inch, $1.25; 
(good umbrella size), $2.25. 

Extra Silk 14-inch, $1.25; 16-ineh, $1.75; 
(good umbrella size), $3.10. 

Elegant Silk Serge Changeables, in 
ed, and with handles in Silver, Ebony 
(Size larger), $3.85. Next size larger), 

A Handsome Grey Silk Serge Umbrel 

Beautiful Silk Ruffled Parasols for 
Same for Ladies, $1.70 and up. 


UMBR 

The same may be said of these, begin 
dle at 50 cents. 

KID 


My own importation. Excellent quality 
Opera, and all the new shades. Three- 
the new shades. Has no equal. Only try 
where else for Gloves. 
3 Pairs Best 9-Cent Gloves at $250, or 
3 Pairs Best Three-Button at $3 30, or 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
A large line of French Wove Corsets, 
Also a large assortment of Veils and 
Parisienne, Spot Nets, Brussels, Bareges, 
Nets—All Silk—Scarf Width, at 50c. per 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dress Caps, 
Cuffs, Ruching, Neckties, Jet Jewelry, 
Fans, &c¢., &c. 
All goods are sent by mail or express 


PETER 
(62 BOWERY, 








ant, by Bible promises, such facts as these no 


beers, vineyards and hop-yards. 


STEWART, 
BOWERY, 


GOODS. They come direct from my 
can sell them at retail less than jobbers 
and most desirable shapes in Canton, 
fancy braids, from 15c. up. A very nice 
60c., 70c., 90c. Finest real Hair in the 
tion Black Hair in all shapes, at 60c. 
$1.10, the very finest at $1.47. Handsome 
Hats, nicely trimmed, at 50c., 60c. and 


net Silks in Mignon and Gros de Suez, 
material. 

Sprays, Bands and Slides. 

demands of purses at the lowest ebb. 


PARASOLS. 

Manufacturing Companies in this coun- 
have the Largest, Handsomest, and by 
house in this city. 

18-inch, $1.60; 20-inch, $1.87; 22-inch 


18-inch, $2.25; 20-inch, $2.75; 22-inch 


Blue, Purple and Brown, Silver mount 
and Ivory (small umbrella size), $3.25. 
$4.65. 

la, $3.95. 

Children, at 97c., $1.15, $1.25 and $1.37. 


ELLAS. 


ning with a good Seven Rib Crook Han- 


GLOVES, 

Two-Button, 90c. and $1, tn White, Black, 
Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera, and all 
one pair, and you will never go any 


$11.00 per dozen. 
$13 per dozen. 


16 Bone, 50c., up to 200 Bone very low. 
Veiling Material in Donna Maria, 
Grenadines, Spanish Laces and Spanish 
yard and upward. 

Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Collars and 
in endless variety, Pocket-Books, Belts, 


on receipt of amount. 


STEWART, 


Between Broome and Spring Sts., 





NEW 





YORK. 











ee 
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Financial, 





—t 


to Saturday, 





From Monday, May 4, 


May 9. 


Wall Street.—Money is abundant on call, rul- 
ing at rates which are even lower than heretofore, 
and there has been little of special interest since 
the markets settled down after the veto. The 
Bank of England Joses £365,000 in bullion, and last 
week raised the discount rate to 4percent. The 
Bank of France gained nearly nineteen million 
francs in specie. 

Governmeats.—Prices fell off as usual in sym- 
pathy with gold, but were firm at the close of the 
week. Thelower range of gold, too, has checked 
the export of bonds to some extent. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 





May May May May May May 
4. 5. 6. } A 8, 9. 

115% 115 1 115% 
119% 19 


§s new c’p....’81, 11534 


losing quotations in London on Friday were: 


Since Jan. Ist. 
May 





“Lowest H 
106% Apr. 
1074 Jan. 5 lo 
1032 Feb. 16 105% Jan.24 
> 102} Jan. 15 104% Apr.13 

State ds.—Ten have been some- 
what in demand at 824@8 for the old 6s. Some of 
the South Carolina State officials have been in this 
tity to ask bondholders to fund their bonds at 0 
per cent. of their face value. 

Railroad Bonds are in good demand for the 
best denominations. The rest Of the list is dull. 

Stocks, etc.—The market has been very varia- 
ble from day to day, with a generally downward 
tendency until the latter part of the week, when 
there was a strongertone. The principal event of 
the week was the Lake Shore election and the an- 
pual report of the road. The report was rather 
more favorable than had been expected, showing 
that the road is getting into running order on a 
more economical plan than has formerly prevailed. 
Gold is still going abroad, about a million and a 
half having been shipped on Saturday. The Trea- 











eury will sell five millions during May. The first 
ale, on Thursday, brought bids for $4,840,000. - 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 


May May May 
a 
112% 
98 4% % 

123 618) «(13 —SO1380 
cS ae 35 «368 
76% 54 T4 «#45 «1636 
SX 4 M6 40% 40% 





Northwestern... 454 4 433% 433% 43% 438% 
do pref.... 61 62 62 62% 
cecpacitness: BY ORS BN BY Be he 
St. Paul......0. 3 
dopref..... 53 50 50 §2 53 55 
Ohio ‘s Mise 25% 26 24 Ay ww 24% 
Central of NJ.. 10644 105% 1053¢ 10514 105¥% 106 
Del, L. & &W.. - 106% 106% 17 107 107 107% 
Han & St. Jos.. 29 2334 28 29 2% B81 


+g 
U i = 2 Saas. 34) 32 324% 32% #0 
= oO ae” ie 4 % % 


Westen: UnTel 74% a 72% 472% 7% 72 
Quicksilver,.... 25 tase aeens ae 29 
do pref.... 30 30 31 2 3 
Pacific Mail..... 46 5} 
Adams Express 98 100 ss «Wy 8 100 
fimocmoan ox... 63 63 63 3 Oy 63 
Wells,Farge Ex 78 3 73 iis %%6 766 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 
0 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers........ 13% @ 491k@ 


=— BROTHERS, 
iia” | BANKERS, {78 


No. 14 ‘Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-bouse), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Boo's of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 








M. Torn er, 
S. Decker. 





o only. 
12 PER CENT. NET. 
inp: coved Farm Send for Cire. and refer- 
First Mortgage ences. J.B. WATKINS 


Bones Guaranteed. & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Prankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 











COUNT Y,| BUYERS or SELLERS 
CITY, ADDREss 
rowy (SoLLOGG,VOSWINKEL & CO. 
. BANKERS, 

— 94 La Salle St., 

SCHOOL CHICAGO. 
References: 
BONDS Dire eo re NY: 





UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open — from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assetses-Qver Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 

ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 


Bank books in i Ensiish, French and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Tre: J. HAINES, Pree't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, vecretary. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS SO- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


| PER CENT. BEBB., ASKA AND 
KANSAS SCHOOL BON 
10 PERCENT. NEBRASKA STATE WARRANTS. 
8 PERCENT. ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 
Interest and principal payable in New York. 
ARTHUR T. FITCH & CO., 
Bankers, 8 Pine St., New York. 


Notice. 

The Gallatin National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, located at Shawneetown in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs. 
All note holders and other creditors of 
said Association are therefore hereby 
notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Association for pay- 
ment. 

This March 25th, 1874. 

R. W. TOWNSHEND, Cushier. 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


m $500 upwards, negotiated by TURNER 
ns 102 V ashington St., Chicago. Secured 2 
first mortgage on real estate worth at least double 
the loan. Safe as gov’t bonds. Interest payable 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. drafts. Bor- 
rower pays allexpenses. References given in any 
Northern State. Correspondence invited, 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The largest of the kind in the country. 

We are having a CONTINUAL OPENING of 
NEW FRESH GOODS, our own impoartatiens. 
Our Sering Importations of ladies’, children’s 

and gent’s plain and fancy aapenye | a and Lisle 

Th read Gloves Mitts, &c., now on 

Yibis GOOD-—PRICES LOW. 


OUR UMBRE:LLA 


AND 
PARASOL 


department is seownes with desirable goods at 
attractive price 

Our Straw Gootts and eee Department is 
receiving marked attentio 

dies and gentlemen, Furnishing Rooms, 

Houses, Hotels, Boarding- houses, Steamers, 
Yachts. ., Will find an endless variety in our 
Housekeeping, House-Furnishing, aad 


CROCKERY 


Iyte Glass-Ware departments, at prices surprising- 
rz 




















ancy ¢ goods we are popentng thirty cases Paris- 
Mm « a ties, this we Also, in toilet articles, 
full assortment. We J now opening 


NEW TIES 


for ladies, gents, and youth, and for the children, 
lots of new Toys, Dolls, and Doll’s furnishing goods. 
Don’t none’ our Book and Stationery depart- 
ments; neither our Picnic department, or our lace 
and Embroidery stock. 
what you are lookin 
A complete line 0: 


SILVER-PLATED 


Ware of the best American manufacturers, all 
warranted first-class, at prices much below the 
maker’s list. 

{For instanee, go to the MERIDEN BRITANNIA 
CO.’S warerooms, get their lowest prices, and we 
will sell you avy o 


Their Own Goods Much Less 


than the prices they offer them.) 


You are sure to find just 
for in each of them. 





We have Xp purchased a manufacturer’s Stock 
of 4 U RC LOZHING (sade on Wheel- 
er & son Machine). The ey will be sold at very 
. Our La ge e Glove, two-button, 98c. 
a pair, is the aay ove in the country. We 
give a New Pair that rip or tear. It will 
pay you well to pn "so MACY’S every = You 
aie Fg seen New Yorkif you have ~ een to 
Y’S. Goods delivered free,as usual. Special 
andes paid to orders by mail or otherwise. 
N.B.—A discount made to milliners, dress-makers 
and the trade. 
P. 8.—WE HAVE NO BRANCH HOvsE in any part 
of the U nited States: never did have one, and 
never will. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
14th St. and 6th Av.. New York. 


EHRICHS’ 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 
Near 24th Street, New York. 


Our Price-List 


ready, and mailed free on 








Spring now 


application. 


wt” Description and Prices of Ladies’ and Infants’ 
Wear, Corsets, REAL Laces, Embroideries, 
Millinery Goods, ete., etc, 





2 Special INDUCEMENTS to Wholesale Buyers 


EHRICHS’, 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 








Bet. 24th and 25th Streets. 


OPIN 


“Tt is admitted on all hands that a prominent 
is the singing of American Sunday-school hymns. 
ears to the Scotch version of the Psaims of Da 

nto faith through God’s blessings on the heart- 
Sunday- amos). This may be conf.sing to the 
ent, May 7, 1874 


Which Book 


“When we carefully examine the material of 
hymns, and the tunes to which they are set, we 
Messrs. BIGLOW & MAIN, have made such a great 
book a more cordial reception than has ever been 
of months succeeding its publication. Over two 
our Sunday-schools, widely scattered from one 
in the preparation of this work, to exclude every 
reasonable person could take exception. The 
Gospel trut The tunes are rich in their harmon 
dren find so difficult-to master. There is not atune 
enge. with profit. From present indications, we do 

ich will surpass that of any music book ever 





We 
Superior Ex 


“ROYAL 


PRONOUN 


Without 


EXAMINE IT AND 


BICLOW 


have received hundreds of 


Price, in Board Covers, 
ONE COPY IN PAPER COVER SENT FOR EXAM 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 


IONS!! 


agency in the wonderful revival work in Scotland 
yhere the people have listened unmoved for 
vid, they are now melted into penitence or lifted 
reaching strains of the simple melodies of the 
critics; but it is a stubborn fact.”’—N. Y. Independ- 


is Best? 


which Royal Diadem is made up, both as to its 
are not sur peuoed that its enterprising publishers, 
success of The singing public have given this 
the lot of An previous book inthe same number 
hundred thousand copies of F Diadem are in 
end of the land to yhe other. Great care was taken 
thing in the way of aymns and music to which any 
hymns are rvaded with a wholesome flavor of 
ies, without being of that stilted style which chil- 
in tha book which children cannot easily learn and 
nct hesitate to predict for this Royal Diadem a sale 
published.”—Christian at Work, May 7, 1874. 





Letters bearing testimony to the 
cellence of 


DIA DEM,” 


CING IT 


a Rival! 


YOU 


$30 per hundred copies, 


INATION, ON RECEIPT OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


& MAIN, 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


WILL LIKE IT! 





SONGS tf GRACE iii GLORY. 


The ‘sr bes best Sundey-scheol Sons Be Reok.. Fy 


per ‘Cover fbb REN. Twenty: “ave ce ts. 


A N NIVERS ABIES: from 
GRACE and GLORY.” 


Specimen -—lk of the Annive 


stamp. Pub 
AC CE WATERS & SON. 


Ww. RWIN e 

Pa La Sete d . tn, ri hoice Muste, Thi 
ed oper Ss rior Bin ~ Price in Bds., 

35ec. men Copy in Pa- 


4 


fo 
Six New Songs ‘if Pee DAY SCHOOL 
Price Py im per 100, 


ngs, and 
6 sample pa en han the Book, orealted to’ for 3 cent 


R 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


20th thousand now ready! 





EDW’D EGGLESTON’S BEST. 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER, 
A Tale of the Heroic Age. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of * The Hoosier School- 
master,” ctc., ete. 








ILLUSTRATED 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


“ Jacquard” Suitings, 75c.; worth $1.00. 
Diagonals, 35c.; worth 55c 

Lace Stripe Poplins, 25c.; worth 65c. 
French Percales at 25c.; worth 35c. 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 
Just received per steamer “ Westphalia,” 
* MEXICAINES,”’ 
“SATIN DE PARIS,” 
“ HERNANIS,” 
“ GRENADINES,” 
And “ ALGERINES.”’ 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 


Parasols, Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 
SILVER AND IVORY MOUNTINGS. 
Splendid assortment now open. 
N. B.—Lace Parasolettes mounted to order, 


Upholstery Goods 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, 


Broadway, Corner {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 

New Styles Drapery and Furniture Materials. 

Novelties in Cretones, Satteens and and Serges. 

Lace Curtains, Swiss, Leno, Nottingham, and 

Guipure. 

Lace and Holland Window Shades, Slip Furniture 
Coverings, Cornices, Mirrors, &c. (a specialty). 
N. B.—CHURCHES, HOTELS and STEAMERS 

furnished at short notice. 


CARPETS. 


Prices Creatiy Reduced. 


On and after MONDAY next we will sell 











English Tapestry Brussels at......... $1 25 per yard 
English Body Brussels at ............ 1% ” 
Velvet Tapestry at........ ......eeeee 250 > 
Royal Wiltons at........ ...ceeeeeeeeee 300 ais 
English and French Axminsters..... 3 00 - 


And other grades of CARPETINGS at propor- 
tionate REDUCTIONS. 


English and American Oilcloths, 
White and Fancy Canton Mattings, 
&e., &e. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
NE W YORK, 
STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 





bite Best ee 
2, $25, $388, and $¢é 


Prices, 





c_a Send ‘ste mp for € ‘atalogue to \. 
EDWARDS, Agent, 16 Coliege 


Place, N 


Will offer on MONDAY, May 1, a fine assortment 


With over thirt 
drawings by G. 
Sol Eytinge. 

& This story is exciting widespread in- 
terest, both as a powerful novel and genuine 
love-story, and as a graphic picture of the 
West in the adventurous days of saddle-bags 
and circuit-riding preachers. 2" Extra Cloth, 
Gilt, and Ink-Stamped Covers, Price, $1.75. 

“The bi wessy freshness of the Western prairie 
blended oth he refinements of literary culture. 
It is alive with the sound of rushing streams and 
the echoes of the forest, but shows a certain 


ful self-pc ssession which betrays ae eonce of 
-po: resence 0 
the artist’s power.”—N. Tribune - 


y character- 
. White and 





“It is his best work; p gant s ; a true pic- 
ture of the past and of tinerant. life in the old 
times of simplicity and hardship.”’—N. Y. Methodist. 

“The best American stosy, and the most thor- 
oughly American one. Le} nae appeared for 
years.”’—Phila. Evening Bulle 


*,* To be had aati any Bookseller ; 
or will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 





ENERATOR 
_FoR LIGHTING 
DWELLING HOUSES, 


MANUFACTORIES, 





BUILDINGS,\\ 
HOTELS Ji 
£T¢e. 


Send for circular,and state where you saw this 
notice. 


Crane Bros. Manfg. Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

10 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wrought Tron — 
STEAM PUMPS, 





Steam and Gas mone Steam 
Warming and Ventilating 





Apparatus, 
OR THE BABY. — Novelty 
Carriage. ‘The ONLY car- 





riage that protects the eye-sight 
and which a child can lie in com- 
fortably. Does not take as much 
room as old style, and can be used 
asacradle. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TLIBBALS, 512 BROADWAY, 
E on posite St. Nicholas Hotel. OL 
YSE CARRIAGE for $8 00, 
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Scientific and: Sanitary. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zvening Post 

makes some practical suggestions regarding the 
proper construction of passenger-steamers which have 
attracted much attention, and which are well worthy 
of consideration in these days of frequent ocean-disas- 
ters. The ocean-steamer of to-day is simply a huge 
freight-boat. She is somewhat larger and swifter, but 
no safer than when she first crossed the Atlantic thirty 
years ago. It would seem absurd if our railroads had 
no passenger-cars, and we had to travel about the 
country strapped on to the roof of a freight-car; but 
ocean-travel is quite as absurd, and more dangerous, 
for our tier of state-rooms is strapped to the top of a 
heavy iron box, loaded with freight, which in the 
event of a sudden blow goes to the bottom as if it were 
made of glass. The correspondent of the Post thinks 
that the passenger-steamship should be of about the 
same length as at present, but broader and shallower, 
with lines adapted to speed, and not to carrying ca- 
pacity. He suggests that the entire hull, excepting 
the spaces required for engines and coal, should be 
filled up with very small air-tight and water-tight 
compartments or cells, so as to make the ship a gigan- 
tic life-preserver. All the state-rooms and quarters 
would be on the main-deck. The cellular construc- 
tion of the vessel would add greatly to her strength, 
while her lightness would admit of great speed, at 
least in ordinary weather, and her model would greatly 
diminish the rolling so provocative of sea-sickness. 

As regards expense, the first cost and daily out- 
lay would not exceed those of the present style of 
steamer. The passenger-steamer could make twice as 
many trips in the year, for she would not only be 
faster, but would save much time between voyages 
which is now spent in discharging and receiving cargo, 
so that after landing her passengers, she could start 
again in a day or two on another trip. Such a vessel 
might be disabled by collision or destroyed upon 
rocks, but it is hardly possible that she could be sunk 
in mid-ocean by any form of accident with which we 
are familiar. 








STEARINE CANDLES. 


A N interesting description of the various 

methods employed in the manufacture of 
stearine candles is given in a recent article in the 
Scientific American, from which we draw the follow- 
ing facts. The hard white stearine candle of to-day, 
although made from tallow, is quite a different article 
from the tallow dip so common a generation ago. 
Tallow dips were made directly from the tallow, 
which was attained by melting beef-suet, and strain- 
ing it to remove animal fiber and impurities. In the 
manufacture of stearine candles the tallow is first sepa- 
rated into its constituents, some of which are solids 
and others liquids, and only those melting at a tem- 
perature above the ordinary summer heat are em- 
ployed. Tallowisa mixture of stearine, palmatine and 
oleine, which are respectively compounds of glycerine 
with stearic, palmitic and oleic acids. Glycerine and 
oleic acid are both liquids at ordinary temperatures, 
and hence it is desirable to remove them from the 
tallow before it is employed in the manufacture of 
candles. For this purpose several methods are in use. 
The simplest is that invented by Wright and Fouché, 
which consists in decomposing the fat by the action of 
superheated steam. 

The apparatus employed is called a digester. It 
consists of two copper boilers, placed one above the 
other and connected by two pipes, one of which 
reaches nearly to the bottom of the lower vessel and 
ends at the bottom of the upper one. The other is 
fixed to the cover of the lower one and enters the 
upper one near the top. The melted fat, mixed with 
an equal quantity of water, is run into the digester, 
which is heated for fifteen hours under a pressure of 
eleven atmospheres. By this time the glycerine has 
separated from the fatty acids, and is dissolved in the 
water. The contents of the digester are then blown 
into large vats, where they are allowed to settle. The 
fatty acids, being specifically lighter, rise to the top, 
and the glycerine-water settles to the bottom. The 
latter is then drawn off into a tank below and heated 
by a steam-coil to evaporate the water, the evapora- 
tion being continued until the glycerine acquires a 
specific gravity of 25°. When all the glycerine-water 
has been drawn off, the mixed fatty acids are run into 
large lead-lined vats, where they are purified by mix- 
ture with a little oil of vitriol, and heated by a steam- 
coil. The liquid then flows into a larger vat beneath. 
From this it is run into pans where the acids are 
allowed to crystallize. The fat now solidifies, but it 
still contains oleic acid. A large proportion of this 
oil is removed by squeezing the cakes, which are 
usually wrapped in hair-cloth, in a powerful hydraulic 
press. They are then removed, placed in a horizontal 
press between plates of iron and heated by steam- 
pipes, by which means still more of the acid is taken 
out. The cakes are then melted again, treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and subjected a second time to 
hot pressure. This furnishes a solid, white substance, 
consisting principally of stearic acid with some pal- 
mitic acid. From this the candles are moulded in the 
usual manner. The oleic acid which is pressed out 





contains more or less of the solid acids, which it is de- 
sirable to save. It is therefore taken back to the 
tanks when the acids are melted, and mixed with 
them to be re-worked. It is finally sold for washing 
wool, softening leather, or making soap. 

Another method of separating the acids consists in 
saponification by means of lime. When lime is added 
to melted tallow and heated, the fatty acids combine 
with it to form an insoluble lime-soap, the glycerine 
remaining in solution. This lime-soap is decomposed 
with sulphuric acid, sulphate of lime being precipitat- 
ed, and the melted fatty acids rise to the surface. If 
superheated steam is employed, as in the process of 
De Milly, a much smaller quantity of lime is required. 
At a pressure of ten atmospheres, with two or three 
per cent. of lime, saponification and decomposition are 
complete in seven hours. . 

Another method was introduced by Dubrunfaut in 
1841. Unlike the other processes, it can be employed 
to decompose very impure fats from slaughter-houses, 
bone and marrow fats, kitchen-stuff, residues from re- 
fining fish-oils and the like. Oil of vitriol is added to 
the molten fat, a moderate heat applied, and the mass 
stirred for fifteen or twenty hours. The neutral fat is 
thus converted into a mixture of sulpho-fatty acids 
and sulpho-glyceric acids. These are decomposed by 
running them into large wooden tanks lined with lead 
and partly filled with water, and heating to 212° Fahr- 
enheit. After the fatty acids separate they are puri- 
fied with water. The water is then evaporated, and 
the acids carefully distilled by means of superheated 
steam, at a temperature from 500° to 650° Fahrenheit. 
In De Milly’s new process, the tallow is heated to 248° 
with six per cent. of oil of vitriol, and the action is lim- 
ited to two or three hours. By this process it is possi- 
ble to obtain eighty per cent. of the solid fatty acids in 
a condition at once fit for making candles without re- 
distillation, only twenty per cent. having to be dis- 
tilled. 


Aublisher’s Department. 


NEw YORK, MAy 13, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS.” 


EXT WEEK we commence Mrs. Stowe’s new 
Story. 

Subscribers whose time is about expiring will con- 
sult their own interest by promptly renewing before 
their time is out, so as to make sure of losing none of 
the chapters of this most attractive tale. 

Those of our readers who know of friends that would 
like to subscribe in time for the beginning of the story 
will do them a favor by letting them know of the time; 
and it is always safer to be one or two weeks too early 
than one or two weeks too late! It generally takes 
at least a week after a man’s money is received to 
get his name recorded, set up in type on the list, ar- 
ranged in proper geographical position for mailing, 
etc., etc.; so that, the sooner one subscribes, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

Our Agents all over the country will be giad to read 
this announcement, knowing that the new attraction 
will make their labors vastly easier and more remuner- 
ative; and we willadd for their benefit,too, that we have 
determined to add to our list of premiums the exquisite 
Cross and Flower piece, ‘‘ The Lord is Risen,” hitherto 
held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit—giving now a 
choice between the three—‘‘ Our Girls,” ‘Our Boys” 
and the ‘‘Cross.’’ These two new features will start 
up the campaign with a new rush, and make the sum- 
mer months more like the lively times we have from 
November to March. 


“WE AND OUR NEICHBORS,” 
BY 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Beginsin the Christian Union in the issue of May 20th. 








THE NEW PREMIUM. 


HE last two weeks’ issues of the Christian 
Union have contained an announcement that 
we purpose adding to our list of premiums the beauti- 
ful Cross-and-Flower piece called ‘‘ The Lord is Risen,” 
hitherto held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit. Some 
of our reatlers have mistaken this as meaning that we 
purpose giving this picture in addition to the others, to 
each subscriber. Notso. Just as hitherto subscribers 
have been offered the choice between ‘‘OuR GIRLS” 
and ‘“*Our Boys,’ so now we offer the choice between 
“Our GIRLs,” “‘OuR Boys,’ and the ‘‘ Cross.” 

Those who have already taken cither of the first two 
premiums, but wish the Cross also, can have it by 
sending an additional year’s subscription to the Chris- 
tian Union, or a subscription to Plymouth Pulpit. To 
a new subscriber the price of the Christian Union with 
the Cross (or any of its premiums, mounted and de- 





livered free) is $3.50; of Plymouth Pulpit with the 
Cross (its only premium) $3.50. 

To any present Christian Union subscribers, the 
present price of an additional year’s subscription to 
the Christian Union with the Cross is $3.25; of the 
Plymouth Pulpit with the Cross, the price is also $3.25. 

We hope this is clear enough to meet all questions. 
Any one who wants the Cross in addition to premiums 
already ordered must get it by additional subscrip- 
tion. And as all orders now received are entered, it 
will of course be impossible to change any. These 
provisions are for the future, not for the past. 








“ PRINTEWS INK.” 


DVERTISERS will consult their own inter- 
ests by making contracts for our columns now, 
so as to secure the advantage of the large and imme- 
diate growth in circulation which will be started up 
by Mrs. Stowe’s new story, which we begin next week. 
Advertising is brisk, our columns are well filled all 
the time, and every indication is for livelier business 
times just ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. The “early birds” will as usual catch the 
business chances that are beginning to appear above 
ground. If you havea good thing, let the public know 
it—or you will be likely to keep it! 
See what some of our recent advertisers say : 


It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
“Union” once always want it on their list. Yours truly, 
8. M. Perrencity & Co., 
General Advertising Agents. 





After an experience of some years, we consider the Chris- 
tian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the adver- 
tising mediums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Publishers, Philadelphia. 





Although advertising largely in many of the best known 
papers, we find the Christian Union, without exception, the 
most profitable medium for us. A. W. DasBy, 

Successor to Elder & Brown, 445 to 452 West Street, N. ¥. 





We have advertised, during the present season, in over 3,000 
papers, and the Christian Union has proved by far the best 
medium of all—the price is pretty high, but it gives better 
returns for the money than any other. 

P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, Me. 





We inclose advertisement for eleven (11) insertions in Chris- 
tian Union. Are pleased with the space you gave us last 
week. Had inquiries from it this morning from five States. 

FEATHER FIBER DUSTER Co., G. M. SmitrH. Louisville, Ky. 





We have been advertising widely during the past year in 
some of the best mediums of the land—religious and secular 
weekliecs—and we take pleasure in certifying that our adver- 
tisement in the Christian Union has been the best investment 
we have made. It has brought us more letters and more orders 
than all the other papers together. 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., N. Y., 
8S. G. BROWER, Pres’t. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP,” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 11x16} inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is 33. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents, 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1, ErrHer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........0.00. 000s $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.........sccceseeceees 675 


3. The new CROSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
CEE GE cisncceccnsscetcsscccacn uenysescesscscececs 350 

4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
COP Bia nnciecceorsescsssesvccsccccccscseesesssecseceses 675 

5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 


N. B.—According to the announcement in the ad- 
joining column, the Cross premium is added to the list 
of pictures from which the Christian Union subscri- 
ber can choose; either the Boys, or the Grr.s, or the 
Cross with the Christian Union for $3.50, the other 
offer remains also, the Cross with Plymouth Pulpit 
for $3.50. 
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